Every%  Business  Needs  Me 
Somewhere 


I  am  a  Tork  Clock.  I  turn  electric  lights  on 
and  off  regularly. 

I  turn  on  the  night  life  of  a  nation — the  electric 
signs  and  window  lights.  I  put  out  these  lights 
when  the  great  “evening-day” — which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  never  knew — is  done. 
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No.  82  60,000  Volts 


Pinco  High  Tension  Porcelain,  the  result  of 
twenty-one  years  development  under 
the  same  supervision,  is  truly 

‘‘AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  THE  PERFECT  LINE’’ 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

PORCELAIN  INSULATOR  CORPORATION 
LIMA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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JUST  a  few  words  about  reprints.  Many 
authors  of  contributed  articles  are  aware 
of  the  value  of  reprints  for  circularization 
’  among  pei'sonal  friends  and  others  interested. 

It  is  a  useful  and  effective  method  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  wide  circulation  given 
through  publication  in  the  Joumal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity.  They  may  be  filed  in  personal  mem¬ 
oranda,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  muti¬ 
lating  the  copy  of  the  Joumal  of  Electricity 
which  would  spoil  it  for  binding  wnth  other 
issues  for  future  reference. 

We  ai’e  glad  to  undertake  the  work  of 
making  reprints  for  our  friends,  and  would 
like  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  process,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
their  reprints  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
time  to  order  reprints  is  l)efore  the  issue  in 
which  the  material  to  be  reprinted  goes  to 
press.  Thirty  days  before  is  better  than  two 
weeks,  for  this  reason;  our  paper  is  printed 
in  a  number  of  sections,  or  “forms,”  ranging 
in  size  from  8  to  16  pages.  The  first  forms 
go  to  press  two  weeks  at  least  l^efore  publi¬ 
cation  date.  The  reprints  should  preferably 
l)e  made  at  the  same  time  the  form  in  which 
the  article  appears  is  run  off  by  the  printer. 
This  saves  an  appreciable  sum  of  money  in 
the  cost.  When  notification  of  a  desire  for 
reprints  reaches  us  after  the  form  has  gone 
to  press  extra  labor  is  entailed  in  preparing 
the  matter  to  lie  reprinted  and  sending  it  on 
another  journey  to  the  printer.  When  notifi¬ 
cation  reaches  us  after  the  form  has  been 
returned  to  the  composing  room,  broken  up, 
and  the  type  matter  re-melted  for  future  use, 
the  entire  article  must  be  re-set,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost.  i 

A  little  foresight  in  this  regard  will  save 
much  time  and  considerable  money.  Cut  these  ■ 
few  remarks  out  and  place  them  in  some  con-  i 
spicuous  place  for  future  reference.  It  will  j 
pay  you. 


No  651 
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Switch  Plug 


No  2951 

Single  Pole  Tumbler 
Switch  with  Porcelain  Cup 


No.  674 
Wall  Bracket 


Cyixey  Say  That 
Women  like  to  Talk 

Quite  true.  They  do. 

When  they  talk,  they  sell, — for  the  retail 
dealer  who  is  keen  enough  to  use  them. 

F’rinstance. 

Every  woman  likes  to  save  steps  around  the 
house.  She  likes  to  have  things  where  she 
can  get  at  them.  She  doesn’t  want  to  climb 
chairs  or  walk  down  cellar  steps  in  the  dark. 

Mr  .Wise  Dealer  knows  this — and  remembers 
it  every  time  a  woman  enters  his  store. 

He  never  misses  a  chance  to  tell  her  about 
the  Bryant  651  Appliance  Switch  Plug.  With 
it  she  can  control  her  iron  or  percolator  and 
avoid  fussing  with  the  lamp  socket. 


He  shows  her  Bryant  Wall  Brackets,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  durable,  and  the  Bryant  Tumbler 
Switch.  With  these  she  can 
put  a  light  where  she  wants 
it  and  control  it  easily  and 
quickly. 


The  dealer  talks  once.  The 
lady  talks  many  times. 

Anyone  can  afford  a  wiring 
device.  Most  p)eople  need  one 
or  two  and  don’t  know  it. 

They  do  know  it  when  the 
lady  gets  through  talking. 

And  the  dealer  gets  the 
profit. 


Superior  Wiring  Device  for 


every  Electrical  Need” 


The  Bryant  Electric  Company 
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A  Fair  Return  and  a  Just  Profit 


ONE  way  to  define  business,  is  to  call  it 
a  transaction  or  senes  of  transactions 
between  two  or  more  parties  by  which 
an  interchange  of  commodities  or  their  equiv¬ 
alent  is  effected  on  such  a  basis  as  to  be 
mutually  profitable.  Obviously,  the  converse 
is  true,  that  if  a  business  does  not  make  a 
profitable  return  to  one  of  the  parties,  it  is 
no  longer  a  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
that  party. 

?  Uncle  Sam, 


True,  this  is  not  the  return  on  the  capital 
invested,  but  even  so,  there  was  practically 
nothing  left  to  the  owners  of  the  business 
as  a  result  of  their  hard  work.  They  were  a 
little  older,  a  little  grayer,  perhaps,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  no  richer. 

ONE  of  the  contractor-dealers  in  question 
had  made  11  per  cent,  while  others  as 
little  as  1  per  cent.  This  shows  that  it  can 
l3e  done,  but  why  should  not  all  make  their 
business  profitable?  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons,  among  them  being  the  lack  of  adequate 
accounting  systems,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
lack  of  any  accounting  system  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name. 

The  accounting  system  is  the  backbone, 
the  foundation,  upon  which  good  business, 
i-eal  business  is  built.  It  tells  the  story  of 
mistakes  so  that  they  may  be  conected ;  it  is 
the  basis  for  future  estimates,  by  which  the 
buyer  can  get  what  he  should  have,  and  the 
seller  make  a  profit;  it  is  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  injudicious  buying;  it  is  the  X-ray  by 
which  the  inside  of  business  practice  may 
be  studied  and  analyzed. 

Mr.  overhead  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  honor  of  the  acquaintance  of  many 
contractor-dealers,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  attend  all  functions  given 
by  them,  whether  he  is  invited  or  not.  He, 
of  all  guests,  is  omnipresent,  and  he  exacts 
his  toll  at  all  times  as  the  results  indicated 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  show.  We  can  recommend  a 
thoughtful  reading  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  article 
in  this  issue,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Overhead  may 
become  less  of  a  liability  in  the  future  than 
he  has  in  the  past. 


HOW  much  is  money  worth 

in  offering  the  gi*eatest  security  in  the 
world  today  says  4  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
savings  banks  pay  their  depositors  the  same 
rate,  while  commercial  loans  made  by  banks 
to  their  most  approved  customers  charge  6 
per  cent  or  more  for  the  accommodation, 
while  gilt-edged  industrial  bonds  ai’e  i-etum- 
ing  6  per  cent  and  upward  to  those  who  invest 
their  surplus  capital  in  that  manner. 

The  business  man  boiTOws  money  at  6  per 
cent,  adds  his  brain  and  brawn,  and  after 
paying  either  his  bank  or  bondholders  for 
the  use  of  their  money,  has  enough  left  to 
return  to  his  stockholder  six  or  more  per  cent 
as  well.  That  is,  if  he  is  a  business  man,  and 
is  conducting  his  business  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  These  figures  are  commonly  accepted 
as  a  minimum  in  the  achievement  of  business 
success. 

Read  what  Mr.  F.  V.  Mitchell  says  on 
the  subject  of  contractor-dealer  profits  in 
this  issue.  You  will  see  what  he  found  in 
his  analysis  of  the  business  of  sixteen  elec¬ 
trical  contractor-dealers.  You  will  see  that, 
for  a  volume  of  business  aggregating  over 
$400,000  the  net  profit  was  but  2%  per  cent. 
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The  Value  of 

National  Cooperation 

HE  recent  meeting  of  the  commercial  section  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  the  meeting  in  Denver  earlier  in  the 
year  should  have  demonstrated  the  advisability  and 
importance  of  holding  at  least  one  such  session  each 
year  in  a  western  city.  The  interest  shown  by  the 
representative  gathering  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  aiTanging  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
local  and  national  concern.  Westerners  have  had  a 
tendency  in  the  past  to  assume  an  attitude  of  self- 
satisfaction  whenever  any  subject  was  mentioned, 
including  their  climate.  Cooperation  ^^ith  the  East, 
in  most  cases,  has  been  lacking.  Nation-wide  co¬ 
operative  entei’prises  have  been  almost  entirely 
shunned,  the  westerner  feeling  that  his  problems 
were  exclusive  unto  himself.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  change  in  attitude  which  has  occurred,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  at  the  Denver  and 
Salt  Lake  meetings  will  be  followed — nay,  bettered. 


The  Enviable  Record  of  the 

Federal  Power  Commission 

N  its  third  annual  report,  just  submitted,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  states  that  it  has  dealt 
during  the  past  three  years  with  applications  involv¬ 
ing  a  total  of  21,500,000  hp.  Further,  it  has  issued 
permits  and  licenses  for  a  total  of  7,500,000  hp. 
and  has  supervised  the  construction  of  2,400,000  hp. 
in  hydroelectric  plants,  or  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  total  installed  during  the  20  years  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission.  This  is  fair  proof 
of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Commission  and  the  substantial  rasults 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  its  administration. 

This  record  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles.  Lack  of  personnel,  small  appropria¬ 
tions  of  funds,  jealousies  of  departments  which  have 
felt  that  the  Commission  has  usurped  their  powers, 
and  other  difficulties  have  had  to  be  surmounted. 
It  has  only  been  by  the  harmonizing  of  the  collateral 
interests  of  the  departments  which  formerly  admin¬ 
istered  the  water  powers  of  the  nation  and  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  existing  personnel  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  that  the  Commission  has  been  able  to 
establish  a  record  that  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  government  co-ordination. 

In  its  report  the  Commission  suggests  two 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  that 
would  considerably  increase  its  efficiency.  The  first 
deals  with  the  administration  of  permits  issued  by 
various  and  sundry  departments  before  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  and  which  are  still  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  departments.  It  is  manifest 
that  such  a  division  of  responsibilities  and  duplica¬ 
tion  of  administration  is  undesirable.  It  is  the  desire 
that  the  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  place  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  projects,  whether  authorized  under  the 
present  law  or  otherwise,  in  the  Federal  Power, 
Commission. 


The  second  proposed  amendment  deals  with  in¬ 
vestigation  of  water  powers.  It  was  the  evident 
purpose  of  Congress  in  creating  the  Commission  to 
place  upon  it  responsibility  for  all  water-power  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  GoveiTiment  in  order  to  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  policy  in  investigation  and  administration,  to 
avoid  duplication  and  to  secure  a  co-ordinated  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  water  powers.  This  has  been 
accomplished  with  one  exception.  Certain  depai*t- 
ments  are  still  caiTying  on  independent  investiga¬ 
tions  involving  expenditures  several  times  gi-eater 
than  those  authorized  by  the  Commission.  Both  for 
the  puipose  of  co-ordinating  independent  investiga¬ 
tive  work  respecting  water  powers  into  one  general 
program  and  for  utilizing  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  such  works  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  the  act  should  be  amended  to  place  all 
investigative  as  well  as  administrative  functions  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

The  value  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  the 
central  station  industry  of  the  country  is  apparent. 
It  behooves  this  industry  to  see  that  the  national 
organizations  which  perform  its  legislative  functions 
are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in 
securing  these  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act. 


Experience  Is  a  (Jood  Teacher 

But  the  Course  of  Study  Seems  lA)ng 

HERE  have  been  many  examples  in  the  United 
States  of  the  futility  of  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  public  utilities.  The  costly  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  railroads  during  the  late  war,  the 
experience  of  North  Dakota  with  its  Non-Partisan 
League,  and  sundry  examples  of  municipal  meddling 
with  private  business  have  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  adherents  of  the  semi-socialistic  plan  for 
public  ownership  of  everything  from  electi'ic  utilities 
to  boot-black  stands. 

England  now  presents  another  such  example, 
according  to  one  of  our  British  contemporai’ies. 
Wireless  communication  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  Post  Office  department  in  1912.  In  ten 
years  there  was  little  or  no  growth.  Last  year  the 
Dominions  were  allowed  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  private  coi'porations  for  the  erection  of  power¬ 
ful  radio  stations.  Since  that  time  the  growth  has 
been  rapid  in  India,  South  Africa  and  Australia. 
However,  the  Post  Office  department  has  refused  to 
give  up  its  monopoly  of  overseas  radio  communica¬ 
tion  in  England  and  progi’ess  ceases.  There  are  few 
high-powered  stations  and  development  is  described 
as  being  “30  years  behind  the  times.” 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  our  contemporaiy 
says: 

“The  right  course  to  adopt  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  is  to  follow  the 
common-sense  example  of  the  Dominions  and  entrust 
the  service  entirely  to  the  hands  of  competent  private 
entei’prise.  Then  we  shall  be  assured  of  an  efficient 
seiwice  with  the  least  further  loss  of  time,  and  we 
shall  be  spared  the  burden  of  financial  loss  as  has 
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been  experienced  in  connection  with  the  existing 
Post  Office  stations  at  home  and  in  Egypt.” 

There  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  “experience 
is  the  best  teacher.”  True  enough,  if  we  can  learn 
from  the  experience  of  others,  and  not  duplicate  their 
costly  mistakes. 


An  Opportunity  for  Someone 
To  Say  “I  Told  You  So” 

leading  firm  in  one  of  our  western  cities,  which 
has,  for  nearly  40  years,  done  an  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  household  supplies,  has  decided  to 
discontinue  all  of  its  departments  except  the  one 
merchandising  electric  labor-saving  devices.  The 
sales  effort,  and  the  advertising  which  were  formerly 
spread  over  several  departments,  will  now  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  this  one.  The  good-will  which  the  firm  has 
accumulated  during  its  many  years  of  successful 
merchandising,  will  now  redound  to  this  one  de¬ 
partment. 

This  move  is  particularly  significant  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry.  Here  is  a  firm  of  long  standing  in 
the  community,  which,  by  its  actions,  indicates  that 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  electric  labor-saving 
appliances  are  such  as  to  overrule  all  other  lines  in 
which  it  formerly  dealt.  Is  this  not  proof  of  the 
contention  of  those. progressive  men  in  the  industry 
who  have  held  that  electric  appliances  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  broadest  channels?  There  is  a  say¬ 
ing  that  straws  indicate  the  way  the  wind  blows. 
It  would  seem  that  here  is  a  significant  straw. 


The  Credit  Man  and 

the  Contractor-Dealer 

HERE  ai*e  a  number  of  stages  in  the  successful 
consummation  of  a  sale,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  collection  of  the  money.  One  might  even 
propound  a  conundrum:  When  is  a  sale  not  a  sale? 
When  the  bill  isn’t  paid. 

The  payment  of  the  bill  discloses  a  number  of 
interesting  things  about  a  sale.  It  shows  that  the 
purchaser  is  adequately  financing  his  operations, 
that  the  salesman  appreciates  the  vital  factor  of 
payment  for  the  goods  he  sells  and  therefore  is  not 
wasting  his  time  over  doubtful  accounts,  that  the 
credit  man  of  the  seller  knows  his  business,  and  that 
the  affairs  of  his  employer  also  prosper. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  function  of 
a  credit  man  is  purely^  negative.  He  is  regarded  as 
a  “NO”  man,  rather  than  a  “yes”  man.  Mr.  Albert 
Elliot,  in  this  issue,  tells  what  a  credit  man  really  is. 
He  is  the  friend,  rather  than  the  enemy,  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  salesman,  and,  in  most  cases,  he  is  a  better 
friend  to  the  doubtful  credit  risk  in  refusing  accom¬ 
modation,  than  he  would  be  if  he  granted  it  freely. 

Of  the  many  causes  of  business  failure,  injudi¬ 
cious  granting  of  credit  is  the  most  fruitful.  It  hurts 
the  grantee  no  less  than  the  grantor.  For  the  former, 
it  imposes  a  load  beyond  his  capacity,  for  the  latter 
it  means  an  altogether  needless  loss,  and  if  it  becomes 
chronic,  then  there  comes  the  sheriff  and  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court. 


Credit  is  the  basis  of  all  business.  When  used 
judiciously  it  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  industrial 
system.  Make  friends  with  the  credit  man.  When 
he  turns  you  down,  find  out  why  and  then  correct 
your  faults,  rather  than  blame  him  for  your  own 
shortcomings. 


The  Fable  of 

the  Three  Fuses 

RITICISM,  unless  it  is  constructive,  is  of  little 
value.  We  offer  the  following  facts,  minus  the 
criticisms  which  the  incensed  housewife  made  when 
she  called  the  incident  to  our  attention,  hoping  that 
some  good  may  result.  In  operating  her  electric 
iron,  this  housewife  blew  a  fuse.  When  she  investi¬ 
gated,  she  found  that  cartridge-type  fuses  were  re¬ 
quired  and  that  the  plug-type  which  she  had  on  hand 
were  of  no  use.  She  repaired  to  the  shop  of  the 
neighborhood  electrical  contractor-dealer.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
any  fuses  of  the  required  type  but  a  search  of  many 
minutes  through  several  boxes  of  discarded  material 
brought  to  light  two  of  the  fuses  desired,  for  which 
he  asked  20  cents  each.  It  so  happened  that  the 
housewife  required  three  fuses  so  the  deal  was  off 
insofar  as  this  dealer  was  concerned.  Close  by  was 
an  up-to-date  hardware  store.  Inquiry  there  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  large  basket  of  cartridge-tjpe 
fuses,  priced  at  10  cents  each.  The  housewife  secured 
the  desired  three  and  went  home  to  finish  her 
ironing.  At  the  close  of  a  tale  such  as  this  ^sop 
would  draw  a  moral,  although  the  lesson  is  so  obvious 
that  we  feel  that  none  is  required. 


“Multiply  by  11” — an 

Opportunity  for  More  Sales 

HE  progressive  electrical  contractor-dealer  on  the 
first  of  January,  reviews  the  results  of  the  past 
year,  and,  considering  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
gives  thought  to  the  sales  volume  which  he  hopes  to 
make  in  the  next  twelve  months.  The  establishment 
of  his  quota  is  based  on  such  things  as  local  condi¬ 
tions,  prices,  the  size  of  his  force  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  he  does  business,  advertising  and  the 
degree  of  electrical  saturation.  This  last  item  vaiies 
greatly  in  the  individual  home  but  nearly  always  the 
use  of  electrical  appliances  is  not  so  extensive  that 
sales  possibilities  are  entirely  absent.  Changes  in 
types  of  appliances,  new  devices  for  home  comfort 
and  improvements  in  illumination  offer  continuous 
opportunity  for  sales  development.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  illumination  fixtures  and  glassware.  The 
Iluminating  Glassware  Guild  has  found  by  survey 
that  every  wired  home  offers  the  possible  sale  of  11 
pieces  of  glassware  for  electric  fixtures.  Dealers  will 
do  well  to  consider  this  fact  and  then  determine  the 
number  of  wired  homes  in  their  territory  and  com¬ 
pute  the  glassware  sales  which  they  ought  to  make. 
Not  only  do  these  sales  show  a  profit  in  themselves 
but  they  also  give  a  dealer  an  entree  which  facilitates 
the  sale  of  other  electrical  devices  as  well  as  of  addi¬ 
tional  wiring  jobs. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


The  action  of  tlie  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
deferring  action  on  the  Girand  permit  for  a  power 
development  at  Diamond  Creek  on  the  Colorado 
River  until  such  a  time  as  the 
Reaction  to  Colorado  River  compact  is  ratified 

Latest  Colorado  by  Arizona  or  until  some  other 
River  Decision  agreement  for  the  development 
of  the  river  is  reached  by  the 
seven  states  interested  has  caused  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  to  review  the  entire  situation  in  its  editorial 
columns.  In  an  editorial  of  recent  date,  this  paper 
states : 

Appai'ently  federal  executive  thought,  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  federal  power  commission,  which  is  made 
up  of  three  members  of  President  Coolidge’s  cabinet,  is  con¬ 
vinced,  as  are  at  least  six  of  the  seven  states  in  the  Colorado 
River  basin,  that  some  plan  for  the  determination  of  the 
lights  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  should  be 
worked  out  before  further  development  is  undertaken.  And  it 
is  equally  as  apparent  that  the  federal  power  commission  is 
willing  to  lend  its  recommendation  to  the  plan  already 
evolved,  which  has  obtained  'the  sanction  of  six  of  the  basin 
states.  This  in  itself  is  important,  since  it  is  among  the  first 
even  semi-official  indications  of  how  the  Washington  govern¬ 
ment  views  the  compact,  which  must  have  the  approval  of 
Congress  before  it  becomes  effective. 

The  paper  also  comments  to  some  length  upon 
the  attitude  of  Arizona  with  reference  to  the  pact. 
Concerning  the  possibilities  of  a  special  session  of 
the  state  legislature — the  Arizona  papers  see  no  hope 
for  such  a  meeting  this  year — the  Salt  Lake  paper 
says: 

There  is  some  talk  in  Arizona  of  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  Road  problems  are  suggested,  and  a  state  bond 
issue  is  under  consideration.  It  is  believed  that,  although  the 
same  legislature  denied  the  ratification  of  the  compact  last 
winter,  developments  since  that  time  warrant  the  hope  that 
the  small  unfavoi’able  majority  of  that  time  might  now  be 
wiped  out.  If  no  special  session  is  called,  or  if  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  finds  itself  unable  to  reconsider  the  ratification  of  the 
compact,  or  if  it  does  reconsider  it  and  stands  on  its  foiTner 
decision,  the  problem  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  impor¬ 
tant  state  issue  before  the  people  of  Arizona  a  year  from  now. 

Utah’s  position  with  regard  to  developments  in 
the  lower  basin,  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  vital  need  for  some  treaty  or  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  states  affected,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

One  other  point  in  the  Washington  news  dispatch  is 
perhaps  significant.  The  correspondent  credits  the  commis¬ 
sion  with  the  desire  to  pennit  the  establishment  of  no  new 
rights  on  the  lower  Colorado  at  this  time.  That  word  “lower” 
is  significant,  and  important  to  Utah.  The  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Company  will  soon  go  before  the  federal  power  com¬ 
mission,  also  with  an  application  for  a  license,  in  connection 
with  an  important  program  of  power  development.  But  that 
program  affects  only  the  Green  River,  an  important  tributary 
of  the  Colorado,  but  flowing  entirely  within  the  territory 
known  as  the  upper  part  of  the  basin.  Hence  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company’s  application. 


when  and  if  it  is  presented,  will  not  be  estopped  by  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  commission  with  reference  to  the  Girand 
filings. 

A  press  announcement  to  the  effect  that  a 
$150,000,000  New  York  syndicate  will  apply  to  the 
next  session  of  Congress  for  a  permit  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Boulder  Canyon, 
brought  forth  the  following  comment  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle: 

There  have  been  great  efforts  to  induce  the  states- 
directly  intere.sted  to  agree  in  the  conti-ol  and  use  of  the 
w’aters  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  formal  “treaty”  has  been 
arrange<l  and  ratified  by  all  the  interested  states  except  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  there  it  has  stuck.  That  plan  apparently  a.ssumed 
that  the  great  Boulder  Canyon  dam  would  be  built  by  the 
Government,  because  it  was  believed  too  great  for  private 
capital  to  undertake. 

But  now'  comes  a  syndicate,  apparently  perfectly  respon¬ 
sible,  which  will  propo.se  to  Congress  to  impound  the  silt  in 
the  channel,  build  the  dam  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  consideration  being  the  right  to  operate  the  plant 
under  Government  regulation. 

That  sounds  w'ell.  What  chance  it  has  with  Congress 
we  do  not  know'.  But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
Colorado  must  be  controlled  quickly  by  .somebody,  lest  in  some 
flood  time  it  change  its  channel,  as  has  been  its  cu.stom  for 
ages,  and  put  a  lake  where  the  Imperial  valley  now  i.sl  Sooner 
or  later  that  will  be  done  unless  the  river  is  controlled. 


There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
close  to  the  political  situation  in  Washington  that 
a  Water  and  Power  Act  will  confront  the  voters  of 
that  state  when  they  go  to  the 
Agitation  for  polls  in  November,  1924.  Already 
Water  Power  Act  the  same  ai*guments  which  filled 
in  Washington  the  columns  of  the  press  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1922  are  being  advanced 
by  the  Washington  newspapers.  Those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  campaign  in  Califoimia  will  recognize 
some  familiar  statements  among  the  following  argu¬ 
ments,  w^hich  are  taken  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer : 

Conservation  of  our  greatest  natural  resource — hydro¬ 
electric  development — for  all  of  the  people  of  this  state  for 
all  time  is  the  most  important  issue  that  faces  the  voters  in 
the  1924  campaign. 

Enemies  of  public  ownership,  who  w'ould  turn  over  this 
great  re.source  for  all  time  to  private  monopoly,  would  be¬ 
cloud  that  issue.  They  are  now  seeking  to  align  the  farmer 
vote  against  the  cities. 

To  conserv'e  our  greatest  resource  for  all  of  the  people 
a  new  law  must  be  enacted.  It  must  be  initiated,  since  the 
legislature  has  shown  no  responsiveness  to  the  public  demand. 
The  framing  of  that  initiative  measure,  which  must  be  pre- 
.sented  to  the  voters  in  November,  1924,  is  today's  biggest  task. 
It  must  be  carefully  prepared.  It  will  have  to  be  proof 
against  the  most  ruthless,  determined  attack  that  ever  has 
been  presented  against  any  initiated  measure  in  Washington’s 
history!  Mark  that  well! 

First,  let  no  person  in  this  great  state  be  deluded  into 
thinking  this  is  Seattle’s  or  Tacoma’s  problem  alone.  Let  no 
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tricky  politician  alijfn  city  against  country,  or  raise  a  false 
and  deceptive  issue. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Washington  state 
legislature  there  was  placed  before  that  body  a  bill 
which  would  levy  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  gi*oss 
income  from  all  power  sold  by  a  municipality  outside 
its  corporate  limits.  The  “Reed  Bill,”  as  it  is  known, 
receives  some  harsh  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  in  the  following  editorial: 

This  is  not  a  publicly-owned  utility  expan.sion  bill.  This 
is  an  antipublic  ownership  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  a  friendly  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  a  municipally-owned  utility’s  surplus  to  others  who 
desire  its  cheap  rates  and  dependable  service.  It  proposes 
ab.solutely  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  strikes  directly  against  it. 
It  would  open  the  door  to  future  legislatures — once  the  theory 
of  a  publicly-owned  utility  tax  was  established — to  tax  these 
to  death.  In  the  light  of  the  attitude  displayed  toward 
publicly-owTied  utilities  in  the  past,  that  is  precisely  what 
future  legislatures  might  be  expecte<l  to  do. 

The  Reed  bill  also  strikes  directly  at  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  for  that  constitution,  made  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  unequivocally  forbids  the  taxing  of  public 
property. 

One  thing,  then,  we  know  now — THE  REED  BILL 
MUST  BE  BEATEN! 

But  those  who  would  conserve  this  great  natural  re¬ 
source  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  state  must  proceed  with 
care. 

They  must  expect  to  be  opposed  by  the  most  powerful 
organization,  the  most  skillful  debaters,  the  unlimited  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  great  private  companies.  They  must 
prepare  for  a  tremendous  fight.  Their  armor  must  be  arrow- 
proof. 

Let  us  study,  thoroughly  and  unselfishly  and  with 
shrewdness,  the  great  problem  of  state  conserv’ation  that 
is  before  us. 

I>et  us  proceed,  in  our  effort  for  public  conseiwation, 
along  sound  economic  and  political  lines.  We  have  to  lay  now 
a  foundation  of  law  that  must  endure  for  the  future.  Let  us 
m^e  the  foundation  of  law  so  fair  and  honest  that  it  will 
be  enduring. 

BEAT  THE  REED  BILL!  INITIATE  A  FAIR  POWER 
CONSERVATION  BILL! 

The  same  paper  takes  the  announcement  by  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  the  coming  year  as  an  opportunity 
to  make  another  public  play  for  municipal  ownership. 
Concerning  the  power  company’s  $5,000,000  improve¬ 
ment  plan,  it  says: 

Public  ownership  forces  are  initiating  a  campaign  now 
for  a  law  authorizing  the  formation  of  water  power  develop¬ 
ment  districts  in  the  state,  along  the  same  general  lines  of 
organization  as  the  local  improvement  districts  of  Seattle  and 
other  Washington  cities.  Realization  is  coming  to  the  people 
of  the  tremendous  potential  wealth-creating  qualities  of  the 
power  that  nature  has  given  us.  The  people  desire,  not  only 
that  it  be  developed  for  manufacturing  and  farm  irrigation, 
but  retained  in  the  control  of  the  public,  and  so  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  made  secure  against  future  rate  extortion. 

Private  power  companies  have  already  invested  millions 
of  dollars  in  Washing^ton’s  great  natural  power.  They  have 
been  in  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  it,  nor  at  all  hesitant 
about  investing  their  money.  But  the  people  who  are  most 
conceined  and  have  the  elementary  right  to  conserve  public 
property  in  the  public’s  interest,  have  been  a  bit  backward 
about  protecting  their  future  interests. 

The  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company’s  announced 
campaign  of  Forward  March  in  the  power  industry  ought  to 
stimulate  the  public  ownership  forces  to  do  a  bit  of  active 
Fonvard  Marching  for  them.selves.  And  it  will. 

Seattle’s  great  success  with  public  hydroelectric  and 
power  development,  taken  with  that  of  Tacoma  and  other 


Washington  cities,  brings  public  ownership  out  of  the  class 
of  experiments.  In  fact,  Seattle’s  strong  showing  has  rather 
forced  private  companies  to  extend  themselves  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession. 

All  of  this  public  ownership  pioneering  ought  to  be 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
reflected  in  a  .sentiment  that  will  make  state-wide  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  public’s  interest  an  assured  fact. 


Municipal  owTiership  agritation  in  the  several  cities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  such  projects  ai*e  being: 
considered  is  bringing  out  many  arguments  on  lx)th 
sides  of  the  question  hitherto 

Fair  Weather  unconsidered.  The  San  Francisco 

Ownership  of  Jouraal,  in  commenting  editori- 

Public  Utilities  ally  on  a  statement  issued  in 

defense  of  municipal  distribution 
of  power  in  that  city  points  out  some  very  pertinent 
objections  to  public  ownership.  The  statement  con- 
ceiTis  the  5-cent  street  car  fare,  but  it  reveals  that 
this  low  fare  is  possible  because  bond  payments  and 
extensions  have  lieen  financed  out  of  the  fund  set 
aside  for  depreciation.  It  also  reveals  that  when  the 
present  equipment  wears  out,  it  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  borrowed  money,  which  means  another 
bond  issue.  The  paper  has  the  following  to  say  on 
the  subject: 

This  illustrates  the  point  that  municipal  ownership  as 
politically  conducted  may  .seem  to  have  smooth  sailing  as  long 
as  it  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  new  equipment  and  operation 
at  the  expense  of  capital,  but  that  sooner  or  later  a  day  of 
reckoning  comes  when  all  the  cards  must  be  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  other  lines  in  the  city  are  operating  under  fran¬ 
chisees  that  require  them  to  furnish  service  at  a  5-cent  fare 
or  else  forfeit  the  franchises.  That  again  is  not  a  virtue  we 
enjoy  because  of  municipal  ownership. 

When  people  are  seearching  for  precedents  to  justify 
the  city  to  go  into  the  light  and  power  business  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  utility  companies  now  in  the  field,  it  might  be 
possible  to  select  happier  illustrations  than  any  to  be  derive<l 
from  our  street  car  lines.  If  the  new  venture  were  no  more 
successful  than  that  one  has  been,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  do  even  as  well,  it  seems  certain  to  invite 
a  loss  that  will  make  all  former  deficits  look  like  loose  change. 
People  are  deluded  into  considering  the  thing  by  grandiose 
talk  about  the  fabulous  profits  the  city  will  make.  Even 
with  the  most  favorable  of  skies  there  promises  to  be  no 
profits  at  all,  and,  with  the  average  run  of  adversity,  the 
city  will  be  confronted  by  a  staggering  loss. 

It  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  assume  that  the  bond 
money,  if  voted,  will  be  swallowed  up  in  a  saturnalia  of  graft, 
and  that  the  taxpayers  will  get  nothing  for  their  money. 
That  w’ould  be  drawing  the  picture  altogether  too  dark-  But 
it  takes  net  profits  to  turn  a  business  venture,  however  largo, 
from  a  liability  into  an  asset.  And  if  the  business  is  not  an 
asset  it  is  a  liability. 

One  of  the  ever  present  dangers  to  private  enterprise 
is  the  one  of  over-expansion,  which  is  taken  on  in  flush  times, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  when  slow  times  come  the  thing 
that  looked  like  an  asset  may  become  the  most  burdensome 
kind  of  a  liability.  This  danger  is  greater  than  ever  in  muni¬ 
cipal  ownership  where  the  restraining  hand  of  private  interest 
is  absent.  The  money  of  the  city  is  quickly  wasted  chasing  a 
rainbow’,  because  it  is  so  much  fun  to  spend  it  by  those  who 
do  not  have  to  dig  into  their  pockets  to  provide  it. 

One  more  delusion  of  municipal  owneri^hip  is  the  idea 
that  indebtedness  so  created  .stands  against  the  utility  upon 
which  the  expenditure  was  made.  It  does  not,  and  evei’yonc 
familiar  with  municipal  finance  know’s  it.  The  only  thing 
that  enables  a  municipal  utility  to  sell  bonds  is  that  these 
bonds  stand  against  every  dollar’s  worth  of  property  in  the 
city.  Every  home  or  property  owner  in  San  Francisco  is 
personally  interested,  because  it  is  his  pioperty  that  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  debt  from  w’hich  there  is  no  escape.  That  is,  there 
is  none  .short  of  bankruptcy  or  death. 
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Between  Manufacturer  and  Consumer — 
Who  Bridges  the  Gap? 

By'  E.  a.  Kincaid 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  McIntyre  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Virginia 


The  manufacturer  of 
electrical  products  who 
seeks  to  enter  the 
Pacific  Coast  market  will 
ordinarily  make  a  contact 
with  existing  middlemen 
who  in  turn  sell  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  term  middle¬ 
man  as  here  used  means 
everyone  who  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  prime  producer, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  and 
takes  a  profit  for  the  risks 
he  runs,  in  addition  to  compensation  for  his  services. 
The  middleman  must  be  thought  of  as  one  who  takes 
title  to  the  goods  he  handles  and  assumes  all  the 
risks  of  the  market  that  are  incidental  to  the  han¬ 
dling  of  these  goods.-  Factors  in  distribution  that 
do  not  meet  these  tests  may  be  classed  as  mere  inter¬ 
mediaries  in  the  process  of  distribution.  Thus  the 
jobbei-  and  the  contractor-dealer  are  distinctly  mid¬ 
dlemen,  while  the  manufacturer’s  agent  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  inteiTOediary. 

Electrical  goods  distributed  in  Pacific  Coast  ter¬ 
ritory  may  go  to  the  consumer  by  very  pimple  or  by 
rathei*  complex  routes.  The  most  simple  is  sale 
directly  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer. 
Here  consumer  may  mean  an  industrial  corporation, 
such  as  a  lumber  manufacturing  concern,  and  it  may 
mean  the  consumer  who  ordinarily  buys  for  home 
use.  Goods  may  also  move  from  the  manufacturer 
through  the  manufacturer’s  agent  to  the  jobber  and 
thus  to  a  retailer,  who  may  be  a  contractor-dealer, 
an  electrical  dealer,  a  hardware  store,  a  department 
store  or  a  house  furnishing  concern. 

Importance  of  Distribution  Cost 
It  matters  a  good  deal  just  how  many  middle¬ 
men  and  intermediaries  are  included  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  greater  the  number  of  inter¬ 
vening  factors  the  greater  the  cost  of  distribution. 
It  is  essential  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
costs  of  distribution  because  they  constitute  a  sort 
of  overhead  burden  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  (The  term 
consumer  as  here  used  is  sufficiently  clarified  in  the 
accompanying  chart.  The  term  may  mean  any  one 
of  the  several  things  there  set  forth,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  product  under  consideration.) 
To  know  what  this  burden  consists  of  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  its  reduction  and  its  reduction  is  essential  to 
the  expansion  of  the  electrical  market.  At  this  very 
hour  great  leaders  in  the  business  world  are  stressing 
the  importance  of  lower  prices.  One  way  to  attain 
them  is  through  the  increa.se  in  the  volume  of  sales 


and  a  lower  cost  per  unit 
of  such  sales.  There  is  no 
industry  so  much  in  need  of 
stabilization  as  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  in  all  its 
multiple  phases. 

While  some  goods  move 
from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer,  the  most 
simplified  route  to  market, 
and  no  small  portion  of  the 
total  volume  goes  from  the 
manufacturer  through  the 
manufacturer’s  agent  to  the 
jobber  and  thence  to  dealer,  the  great  bulk  of  things 
electrical  are  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  jobber. 
This  traditional  and  orthodox  method  of  distribution 
is  still  potent  in  Pacific  Coast  territoiy.  The  most 
powerful  electrical  dirtributors  are  the  older  and 
well  established  jobbing  houses.  These  with  their 
clientele  of  dealers  and  their  influence  bom  of  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  market,  constitute  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  distributive  system.  Generally  speaking 
they  have  fonned  contacts  with  the  best  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  and  they  stock  the  widely  known  and 
standard  lines  of  goods.  It  would  not  be  accurate  to 
say  that  jobber  distribution  dominates  the  Pacific 
Coast  territory,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  job¬ 
bing  houses  have  such  powerful  affiliations  that  this 
method  of  distribution  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
working  out  any  other. 

It  would  not  be  far  from  correct  to  say  that  all 
jobbers  in  the  territory  could  be  divided  into  two 
groups ;  (a)  established  and  regular  jobbers  and  (b) 
comparatively  recent  and  struggling  jobber's  whose 
methods  are  more  or  less  irregular,  as  the  trade  sees 
them.  But  it  must  be  said  that  not  a  few  of  the 
latter  group  are  well  on  their  feet.  For  present  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  not  necessary  to  linger  over  the  terms, 
“regular”  and  “irregular.”  This  matter  can  wait 
with  the  mere  statement  that  the  terms  refer  to  an 
actual  condition  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  analysis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  electrical  market. 

As  a  general  rule  manufacturers  prefer  to  sell  to 
jobber's  who  are  able  to  perform  a  jobber’s  functions 
and  many  manufacturers  are  getting  satisfactory 
distribution  this  way.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
numbers  of  manufacturers  appear  to  be  unable  to 
make  contacts  with  established  jobber's.  These  man¬ 
ufacturer's  fall  into  two  groups:  (a)  old  and  well 
established  manufacturing  houses  that  have  over¬ 
looked  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  an  elec¬ 
trical  market  and  (b)  numbers  of  new  and  fairly 
I'ecent  manufacturing  concerns  that  seek  to  break 
into  the  market  there.  The  latter  are  anxiously  alert 
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/N  reaching  the  Pacific  Coast  Market  vari¬ 
ous  setups  of  middlemen  and  intermedia¬ 
ries  confront  the  manufacturer.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Kincaid  discusses  these  channels  of 
distribution  and  points  out  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  each.  He  points  out  that  a 
vision  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  region 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a  successful 
distributor. 
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for  that  volume  of  sales  which  will  enable  them  to 
survive  in  the  competitive  struggle. 

When  a  representative  of  either  of  these  groups 
approaches  an  established  jobber  with  the  idea  of 
having  the  latter  stock  his  line  he  cannot  be  certain 
of  finding  him  in  a  receptive  mood.  More  than  likely 
the  jobber  will  say,  “When  you  can  show  me  that 
you  have  created  a  market  in  this  region  for  your 
products,  we  will  stock  them.”  The  very  fact  that 
there  are  numbers  of  manufacturers  who  have  not 
created  a  market  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere 
is  the  logical  explanation  for  the  division  of  manu¬ 
facturers  into  the  two  groups  here  refeii’ed  to.  This 
is  the  tone  which  jobbei’s  everywhere  and  in  all  lines 
assume  when  production  is  excessively  developed  and 
distnbution  is  lagging  in  the  rear.  Such  an  attitude 


Diagrammatic  meaning  of  electrical  consumer. 


is  but  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  competition  in 
the  electrical  field  is  on  the  side  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  There  is  a  buyers’  market  so  far  as  jobbers 
are  concemed. 

The  Manufacturer’s  Problem 

When  the  manufacturer  has  been  tunied  away 
by  the  established  jobber  what  does  he  do?  There 
are  several  possibilities,  (a)  He  may  undeidake  to 
form  a  connection  with  the  best  of  the  weak  and  but 
poorly  established  jobbers.  There  is  at  least  the 
prospect  that  such  a  jobber  will  sometime  become 
established  and  function  as  a  jobber  should.  When 
such  a  jobber  has  accomplished  this  he  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  regular  and  obtain  recognition  from  those  who 
account  themselves  as  regular  in  just  the  sense  that 
the  trade  understands  this  teim.  If  no  such  jobber 
can  be  found,  then  perhaps  (b)  the  manufacturer 
can  convert  some  strong  and  promising  retailer  into 
a  jobber.  The  thing  has  been  done  often  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  impossible.  One  not  infre¬ 
quently  finds  these  hybrid  outlets — a  combination  of 
retail  and  wholesale  business.  Not  infrequently  in 
Pacific  Coast  territory  one  meets  with  retailers 
(dealers  or  contractor-dealers)  who  are  growing  out 
of  the  retail  into  the  w'holesale  business.  Where  the 
thing  is  l>eing  done  one  may  expect  to  find  support 
from  one  or  more  manufacturers  who  have  found  it 
impossible  to  enter  the  market  in  any  other  way. 


But  suppose  this  last  possibility  proves  imprac¬ 
ticable,  what  then?  There  remain  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  manufacturer  three  possible  lines  of 
procedure,  (a)  He  may  form  a  contact  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  agent.  There  is  much  to  induce  this  step, 
for  the  manufacturer’s  agent  has  played  and  still 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  electrical  market.  There  are  a  goodly 
number  of  such  intermediaries  and  they  have  been 
in  the  field  since  the  days  of  the  Gold  Rush  of  ’49. 
Moreover  the  manufacturer’s  agent  functions  effi¬ 
ciently  and  today  manufacturer’s  agents  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  giving  many  eastern  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  not  a  few  foreign  ones,  their  share  of  an 
expanding  market.  It  is  true  that  the  typical  manu- 
factuier’s  agent  carries  several  closely  related  and 
non-competing  lines.  This  is  essential  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  his  function  in  distribution  and  if 
the  manufacturer  finds  such  an  entrance  to  the 
market  incompatible  with  his  interests  he  may  con¬ 
sider  (b)  the  appointment  of  a  direct  representative. 

The  Manufacturer’s  Agent 
A  manufacturer’s  representative  differs  from 
the  manufacturer’s  agent  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
latter  handles  products  of  several  manufacturers 
while  the  fomier  handles  the  products  of  but  one 
manufacturer.  The  manufacturer’s  agent  will  select 
first  one  product  and  then  another  until  he  has  a 
closely-knit  group  of  products  put  out  by  six  to  a 
dozen  manufacturers.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  agent  gives  his  attention  to  the 
sales  promotion  of  several  manufacturers’  products, 
while  the  manufacturer’s  representative  concentrates 
all  his  attention  upon  the  products  of  a  single  manu¬ 
facturer,  The  relative  merits  of  these  two  function¬ 
aries  must  wait  for  later  treatment.  There  are 
numerous  examples  of  both  in  Pacific  Coast  temtory 
and  they  constitute  an  interesting  phase  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  market  as  it  is  now'  organized  here.  For  the 
present  we  are  interested  in  giving  only  a  general 
view  of  the  organization  of  the  electrical  market  as 
it  now  functions. 

(c)  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  obtained  a  good  volume  of  sales  through  a 
manufacturer’s  agent  or  a  manufacturer’s  represent¬ 
ative  he  may  l^ecome  dissatisfied  and  incline  to  the 
view  that  a  factory  branch  would  best  serve  his 
interests.  Such  things  have  happened.  Not  a  few 
manufacturer’s  agents  have  built  up  an  excellent 
volume  of  sales  for  some  eastern  manufacturer  only 
to  be  told,  after  many  years  of  hard,  pioneer  work, 
that  the  manufacturer  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  seiwed 
l)est  by  a  factory  branch  under  the  charge  of  a 
salaried  manager.  There  are  conditions  under  which 
such  a  shift  is  economically  justifiable  but  such  a 
procedure  is  not  without  certain  dangers.  However, 
these  matters  must  wait  for  special  treatment. 

Where  manufacturer’s  agents,  manufacturers 
representatives  or  factory  branches  are  used,  sales 
are  made  by  them  to  jobbers  wherever  possible.  But 
it  so  often  happens  that  when  satisfactory  jobber 
distribution  is  out  of  the  question,  one  finds  each  of 
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them  selling  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  a  few  eastern 
manufacturers  have  started  out  in  Pacific  Coast  ter¬ 
ritory  with  manufacturer’s  agents.  The  latter  is 
under  pressure  to  make  sales  from  the  stai-t.  If  he 
is  able  to  interest  old-line  jobbers  in  his  lines,  very 
good.  If  not,  he  seeks  to  interest  recently  estab¬ 
lished  jobbers  who  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  their 
methods,  depending  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  confronting  them.  Likely  enough  the  manufac¬ 
turers  agent  preferred  to  do  business  with  estab¬ 
lished  jobbers,  but  what  has  his  preference  to  do 
with  it?  He  must  sell  one  way  or  another  and  the 
manufacturer’s  agent  thrives  best  who  has  plenty  of 
initiative  and  determination.  Hence,  it  is  not  un-' 
common  to  find  manufacturei'’s  agents  selling  di¬ 
rectly  to  dealers  or  even  to  consumers.  The  same 
applies  to  manufacturer’s  representatives.  A  manu- 


The  question  now’  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
factors  will  influence  the  manufacturer  in  deciding 
which  of  the  several  methods  of  distribution  to  select 
for  his  own.  Of  the  various  factors  that  play  a  part 
here,  probably  (a)  volume  of  sales  will  come  fii*st. 
It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  manufacturer  will 
seek  the  channel  to  market  that  wall  give  him  the 
largest  volume  of  sales,  if  the  other  factors  are  equal. 
This  factor  works  both  ways,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  volume  of  sales  influences  the  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  affects  the  volume  of  sales.  Every  manu¬ 
facturer  seeks  to  increase  his  gross  receipts  for  it 
may  well  be  that  in  doing  so  his  operating  expenses 
do  not  increase  in  proportion.  If  so,  his  profits  ex¬ 
pand  and  his  position  in  the  competitive  sti-uggle  is 
improved  thereby. 


facturer  who  is  strong  enough  to  enter  the  field  with 
a  factory  branch  is  apt  to  find  jobbers  interested  in 
his  lines.  But,  if  such  a  manufacturer  feels  his  ginp 
on  the  market  slipping  through  the  failure  of  the 
jobber  to  get  adequate  distribution,  in  time  past  fac¬ 
tory  branch  managers  have  not  scrupled  noticeably 
at  selling  over  the  jobber’s  head. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Situation 
The  competition  for  a  place  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
electrical  market  is  generally  keen  and  not  always 
gentle.  The  pressure  from  the  manufacturing  end  is 
so  severe  that  irregular  methods  of  reaching  the 
market  are,  as  a  whole,  about  as  common  as  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  regular  ones.  Thus  one  finds  manufac¬ 
turers  selling  directly  to  consumers,  directly  to  deal- 
ei*s  newly  created  and  standing  on  trembling  limbs, 
directly  to  jobbers  who  were  so  recently  retailers 
that  they  still  face  the  w’holesaling  business  from  a 
retailer’s  angle. 


Method  for  Reaching  the  Market 
If  a  manufacturer  comes  into  the  market  with  a 
new  and  relatively  unknown  product  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agent  is  his  best  hope.  That  functionary  is 
often  a  very  effective  business-getter.  His  methods 
may  be  somewhat  guerilla-like,  but  they  are  more 
than  apt  to  be  successful  in  putting  a  new  product 
into  the  market.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  manufac- 
tureris  agents  are  so  numerous  and  effective  in 
Pacific  Coast  territory.  They  are  generally  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  get  the  desired  volume  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  Where  the  volume  of 
possible  sales  is  small  it  is  not  easy  to  interest  job¬ 
bers  and  the  manufacturer  might  do  well  to  give  his 
product  to  one  of  those  scouts  for  new  business,  the 
manufacturer’s  agent.  They  have  l^een  known  to  get 
business  right  out  from  under  the  noses  of  powerful 
rivals.  When  a  product  has  once  established  itself 
in  the  market  and  a  reasonable  volume  has  been  at- 
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tained  the  jobber  may  be  induced  to  take  it  and  this 
move  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agent,  if  thereby  the  volume  can  be  increased. 

(b)  The  cost  of  distribution  is  a  factor  that 
cannot  be  treated  separately  from  the  volume.  A 
distributing  organization  such  as  a  highly  developed 
jobbing  business  may  have  is  generally  in  a  x)osition 
to  show  the  lowest  costs  per  unit  sale.  This  is  all 
the  more  the  case  if  the  manufacturer  can  eliminate 
the  manufacturer’s  agent  and  sell  direct  to  the  job¬ 
ber.  Where  the  volume  of  sales  has  reached  a  point 
such  that  the  services  of  a  jobber  can  be  enlisted  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  jobber  will  be  able  to 
move  the  greatest  volume  at  the  lowest  cost.  The 
evolution  of  marketing  methods  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  where  a  more  effective  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  than  that  supplied  by  an  efficient  jobber  has 
evolved.  In  the  last  analysis  the  manufacturer  will 
be  influenced  by  the  question  of  the  cost  per  unit 
sale  made  and  he  will  place  his  distribution  on  this 
basis  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  early  stages  of 
exploiting  a  market  he  may  have  to  work  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis.  There  is  always  the  necessity  of  consid¬ 
ering  both  the  existing  market  and  the  potential  mar¬ 
ket.  Any  method  of  distribution  must  take  care  of 
the  former  while  working  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  permit 
it  to  survive. 

Eliminatii^  the  Middleman 
In  actual  experience  the  matter  of  eliminating 
one  or  more  of  the  intermediaries  through  whose 
hands  goods  pass  on  the  way  to  the  consumer  is  any¬ 
thing  but  simple.  One  of  several  experiences  in  this 
problem  may  be  cited.  A  certain  well  known  line 
of  appliances  was  being  distributed  to  the  trade 
through  a  manufacturer’s  agent.  He  had  built  up 
the  volume  of  sales  through  a  period  of  years  until 
his  own  commissions  were  very  respectable  and  the 
manufacturer  was  receiving  his  share  of  the  market. 
Nevertheless,  the  manufacturer  decided  to  establish 
a  factory  branch  and  eliminate  the  manufacturer’s 
agent.  There  resulted  a  considerable  slump  in  the 
volume  of  sales.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
the  ability  of  a  salaried  manager  of  a  factory  branch 
to  recover  the  business  built  up  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agent  who  had  worked  on  a  commission. 

Merchandising  Methods 

The  volume  of  sales  and  the  cost  of  distribution 
are  closely  related  to  each  other  and  both  are  tied  up 
to  (c)  the  methods  of  merchandising  employed  in  a 
given  system  of  distribution.  Here  enters  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation,  for  the  efficiency  of  any  merchandis¬ 
ing  establishment  comes  down  to  a  question  of  the 
men  behind  it.  The  merchandising  policies  of  a  job¬ 
bing  house,  for  example,  are  but  the  reflection  of 
the  brains  in  charge  of  the  house.  One  jobbing  house 
is  not  as  good  as  another.  Some  know  what  mer¬ 
chandising  means  while  others  are  mere  distributors. 
The  actual  merchandising  methods  will  determine 
both  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  cost  of  distribution. 
Some  jobbers  tie  up  to  a  number  of  weak  retail  out¬ 
lets  some  of  which  eventually  fail  and  the  jobbers  are 
compelled  to  write  off  heavy  losses.  These  impair 


the  business  as  a  whole  and  may  add  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  When  a  man  leaves  town  between 
sundown  and  sunrise  owing  his  grocer  and  baker  and 
candlestick  maker  considerable  amounts,  it  follows 
without  a  doubt  that  those  who  stay  behind  and  pay 
their  bills  must  also  bear  their  share  of  this  loss. 

It  is  just  as  true  of  the  electrical  field  as  of  any  other. 

If  the  jobber  stocks  too  heavily  and  reduces  his  turn¬ 
over  he  likewise  lowers  his  profits  and  increases  his 
costs. 

Need  for  Thought 

It  just  as  well  may  be  laid  down  right  here  as  a 
^fundamental  that  no  manufacturer  can  ignore  the 
‘merchandising  methods  of  his  distributors  for  these 
methods  determine  whether  the  distributor  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  merchant  or  not.  What  right  has  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  expect  a  good  volume  of  sales  at  a  low 
cost  per  unit  at  the  hands  of  a  distributor  who  does 
not  understand  the  fundamentals  of  merchandising 
and  demonstrates  them  from  day  to  day  by  his 
actual  performance?  Is  it  good  merchandising  for 
a  jobber  to  refuse  a  line  from  a  manufacturer  when 
doing  so  will  induce  that  manufacturer,  in  retaliation 
to  convert  some  dealer  into  a  so-called  jobber,  who 
must  of  necessity  merchandise  along  irregular  lines  ? 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  established  jobbers  are 
thinking  about  those  very  merchandising  methods 
which  are  doing  so  much  to  demoralize  electrical  dis¬ 
tribution.  To  my  certain  knowledge  some  distribu¬ 
tors  are  thinking  about  them  most  earnestly  while 
others  seem  to  think  it  is  the  place  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  power  companies  or  some  one  else  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  If  the  thinking  along  these 
lines  is  to  be  left  to  the  manufacturer  it  may  be  that 
he  will  think  so  effectually  that  he  will  eliminate  the 
jobber  and  the  contractor-dealer  from  his  scheme  of 
distribution.  If  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  central  station 
perhaps  it  may  be  decided  that  central  station  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  Some 
distributors  appear  to  think  that  the  problem  can  be 
passed  on  to  contractor-dealers  but  while  they  hug 
this  delusion,  department  stores,  house  furnishing 
concerns  and  hardware  stores  are  invading  the  field. 
After  they  once  get  a  grip  on  the  field  who  can  say 
that  they  will  continue  to  patronize  the  electrical 
jobber?  Clearly  some  one  has  some  thinking  to  do. 
The  future  of  the  electrical  industry  has  to  be  guided 
and  shaped ;  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  drift.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  for  consideration ;  is  it  being  shaped  with 
the  vision  of  industrial  statesmanship  as  a  guide? 

In  addition  to  the  three  factors  referred  to  (d) 
the  consistency  of  the  method  of  distribution  with 
the  economic  future  of  the  region  whose  markets  are 
sought  must  be  considered.  A  business  must  be  built 
along  those  lines  that  will  meet  the  long  run  tests. 
The  Pacific  Coast  territory  is  growing  steadily  and 
along  substantial  lines.  Any  distributive  system 
that  will  stand  the  tests  of  time  must  be  constructed 
in  harmony  with  this  fact.  In  the  long  run  it  pays 
the  manufacturer  to  affiliate  with  those  distributors 
who  have  a  vision  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
region.  The  broad-minded  and  far-seeing  distributor 
is  worth  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Such  a  policy  will  pay  dividends  in  the  end. 
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Customer  Ownership  Is  Public  Ownership 

By'  George  L.  Myers* 

Assistaat  to  the  President,  Pacifie  Power  ft  Light  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  World  War  had  its 
compensations  along 
with  its  curses.  One 
of  these  compensations  fell 
to  the  lot  of  our  public 
utilities.  The  demand  for  a 
prosecution  of  the  war  from 
1914  to  its  end  created  an 
unprecedented  demand  for 
capital.  The  public  utilities, 
under  conditions  of  restric¬ 
tive  regulation,  were  hard 
put  to  find  this  necessary 
capital  at  a  cost  possible  for 
them  to  finance,  yet  the 
capital  had  to  be  obtained 
because  the  service  of  the  public  utilities  was  one  of 
the  basic  essentials  of  war  requirements.  Out  of 
this  baffling  situation  grew  the  idea  of  selling  securi¬ 
ties  direct  to  those  within  the  territory  served.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of  promoting  sales, 
while  maintaining  a  cost  that  would  not  prove  pro¬ 
hibitive.  It  produced  the  greatest  innovation  in  mod¬ 
em  finance  as  applied  to  the  operation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  utilities,  and  it  occurred  at  a  time 
re^ly  crucial  in  the  relations  of  the  public  utilities  to 
the  people  under  conditions  of  governmental  regu¬ 
lation. 

The  social  value  of  this  practice  is  that  the 
public  utilities  have  been  thereby  enabled  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  incentive  for  and  the  practice  of  thrift. 
It  thus  has  been  a  real  benefaction. 

The  political  significance  is  the  policy  of  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  which  largely  reflects  public  senti¬ 
ment.  This  sentiment  finds  expression  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  material  interest  of  the  public  within 
the  territory  served.  The  more  that  material  inter¬ 
est  is  built  up  by  possession  of  what  makes  for  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  the  more  constructive  will  regulation 
become. 

The  economic  significance  is  the  enhancement  of 
the  facility  with  which  capital  can  be  obtained  and 
the  lesser  cost  of  it.  It  is  entirely  apparent  that 
the  greater  the  spread  of  securities  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  a  public  utility,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  greater  the  number  of  security  holders,  the  more 
readily  the  security  should  be  sold,  and  this  facility 
in  sales,  consequently,  should  serve  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  capital,  which  cost  is  determined  in  the  main 
by  the  security  of  the  investment  and  the  market  for 
the  security  represented  by  it.  Furtheiinore,  local 
investment  and  the  growth  of  it  bespeak  a  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  management  and  the  stability  of 
the  property,  which  fact  should  not  only  tend  to 
build  up  more  satisfactory  public  relations,  but 
should  actually  make  it  possible  to  finance  at  less 

•Extractit  from  an  addrefis  before  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Pacific  Coant  Gan  Association,  Del  Monte,  Calif.,  Sept.  11-14.  1923. 


cost  other  classes  of  secu¬ 
rities,  senior  and  junior, 
among  the  centers  of  larg¬ 
est  capital  outside  the  terri¬ 
torial  operations  of  the  util¬ 
ity.  This  reduced  cost  of 
capital  should  inure  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  good  of  all 
users  of  the  service  by  help¬ 
ing  to  make  it  possible  to 
supply  it  at  lower  rates, 
which  results  in  a  more 
widespread  use  of  utility 
service  and  which  in  turn 
benefits  alike  the  user  and 
the  security  holder. 

It  also  makes  it  possible  to  stabilize  and  main¬ 
tain  a  better  market  price  for  the  security  distrib¬ 
uted  locally. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  this  aspect  of  public  ownership  of  securi¬ 
ties,  said: 

“Those  advocates  of  the  plan  adopted  by  many  public 
utility  corporations  of  distributing  their  stock  to  customers 
on  the  part  payment  plan  appear  to  have  shown  a  powerful 
argument  for  their  system  in  the  last  few  weeks.  TTiey  are 
able  to  point  out  that  the  public  utility  stocks  marketed  on 
this  basis  have  declined  proportionately  less  than  any  other 
group,  mainly  because  they  have  been  held  outright  by  such  a 
large  number  of  persons.  It  is  indicated  in  this  connection 
that  most  of  this  stock  is  purchased  for  investment,  and  it 
means  little  to  the  average  stockholder  whose  name  is  on  the 
books  of  the  corporation  and  who  recwves  dividend  chec^, 
whether  the  shares  decline  or  advance  in  the  open  market, 
because  he  has  no  intention  of  selling  even  at  a  figure  that 
would  net  a  good  profit.” 

Again,  there  is  economic  gain  because  such 
marketing  of  securities  taps  new  sources  of  invest¬ 
ment  for  highly  essential  purposes  of  production, 
adding  thereby  to  the  sum  total  of  our  national 
wealth. 

Then,  there  is  the  economic  and  political  gain  in 
a  foim  of  ownership,  which  provides  a  practical  form 
of  public  ownership  with  a  preservation  of  that 
private  initiative  and  enterprise  which  have  made 
possible  the  remarkable  scientific  and  economic  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  public  utilities. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  this  nation-wide 
movement  is  evidenced  by  the  statistics  gathered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  This  survey  covered  156  companies  and 
disclosed  the  fact  that  since  1918,  to  and  including 
1922,  the  shares  sold  under  the  public  ownership  plan 
have  increased  from  30,783  to  1,750,707  and  the 
stockholders  from  4,115  to  198,018. 

The  significance  of  the  employees’  activity  in 
the  sale  of  securities  is  hardly  secondary  to  that  of 
improved  public  relations  and  greater  facility  in 
raising  capital.  Under  proper  direction,  it  must 
enhance  the  loyalty,  interest  and  education  of  the 
employee,  which  in  turn  reflect  favorably  on  the 
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? 

There  are  many  phases  to  public  holding 
of  public  utility  securities  aside  from  pro¬ 
viding  capital  for  development  and  expansion- 
Chief  among  these  is  the  economic  and  politf 
cal  gain  to  the  utility  in  a  form  of  oumership 
which  provides  a  practical  scheme  of  public 
ownership  with  a  preservation  of  private 
initiative  and  enterprise.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  possible  the  scientific  and  economic 
progress  of  the  present  day  public  utilities. 
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utility’s  operations,  thus  increasing  the  esteem  in  that  the  treatment  accorded  him  by  those  with  whom 
which  it  is  held  by  the  public  it  serves.  An  employee  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  service  relations  with  the 
to  sell  must  be  able  to  tell.  This  means  that  the  utility  must  be  at  all  times  most  courteous  and  for- 
employee  must  become  versed  in  the  facts  about  the  bearing.  There  must  be  established  a  contact  with 
utility  and  the  industry.  Naturally,  such  activity  stockholders  by  the  written  and  spoken  word  which 
stimulates  interest.  This  interest  leads  to  the  build-  will  give  them  a  genuine  feeling  that  they  are  a  part 
ing  up  of  a  fund  of  information,  which  makes  for  of  the  utility  whose  seiwice  they  are  making  possible 
the  education  of  the  employee  in  the  broad  sense,  by  their  investments,  which  are  a  manifestation  of 
and  which  makes  him,  by  i*eason  of  his  contacts  with  their  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  utility,  or 
the  public,  of  assistance  in  setting  the  public  right  in  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  the  one  from  whom 
with  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  public  utility  they  purchased  the  security.  In  this  necessary  work 
and  the  industry.  It  lifts  the  employee  out  of  the  of  obtaining  confidence  and  support  each  utility  must 
groove  in  which  his  mind  and  service  run  in  applying  go  to  its  stockholders  with  the  essential  facts  about 
his  time  to  the  immediate  task  in  hand.  The  interest  its  business ;  it  must  not  expect  its  stockholders  to 
thus  aroused  and  the  knowledge  thei-eby  attained  come  to  it,  if  it  is  to  achieve  sustained  interest  and 
provide  a  broad  perspective  w^hich  assists  materially  support  from  them. 


in  creating  greater  loyalty. 

Then,  there  are  those  benefits  derived  by  reason 
of  the  cooperative  effort  put  forth,  which  establish 
personal  contacts  creating  a  mutuality  of  interest 
and  sympathy  among  employees.  In  getting  them 
together  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
ensues,  which  serves  to  build  up  a  common  interest 
and  understanding  about  the  utility  and  the  industry, 
and  the  political  and  economic  factors  governing  op¬ 
erations  and  influencing  finance  in  general.  The  em¬ 
ployee,  through  his  activities,  becomes  sold  about 
the  utility,  believes  in  it  and  comes  to  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  thrift  is  the  foundation 
of  investment.  In  this  way,  there  is  personal  gain 
and  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  employee-owmership.  This  again  is  w^ell  under¬ 
stood.  The  employee  is  not  only  encouraged  in  the 
practice  of  thrift  and  brought  to  a  recognition  of  its 
benefit,  but  he  tecomes  the  more  interested  and  his 
possession  of  the  security  gives  a  better  appreciation 
of  its  value  as  an  investment  in  principal  and  retum. 
Each  employee,  irrespective  of  his  duties,  stands  for 
the  utility  so  far  as  the  customer  coming  in  contact 
with  him  is  concerned.  If  the  employee  is  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  he  will  not  purchase  stock  in  the 
company  without  first  having  made  some  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  financial  condition,  the  value  and  extent  of 
its  properties,  the  possibilities  of  its  future  expansion 
and  the  extension  of  its  lines,  and  he  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquaint  himself  with  these  things  to  become 
willing  to  invest  w  ithout  becoming  a  more  interested 
employee  and  making  the  company’s  business  his 
business  and  not  merely  the  source  of  his  pay  check. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  public  confidence 
and  support  are  not  w  on  merely  by  effecting  the  sale 
of  a  security.  It  is  obviously  true  that  a  material 
interest  has  been  thereby  created  which  tends  to 
build  up  a  serious  regard  and  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  private  property,  but  the  service  of  a 
public  utility  is  so  seemingly  commonplace  and  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  user  of  it,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  owmer 
of  a  security,  that  the  user’s  interest  and  good-will 
must  be  constantly  maintained  by  w’ell  nigh  eternal 
education  and  vigilance.  This  means  that  the  user 
who  Ijecomes  a  stockholder  must  be  kept  fully  and 
candidly  informed  of  the  facts  about  the  utility  and 
the  industry  of  which  he  has  become  a  part,  and 


The  public  ownership  of  securities  is  one  of  the 
three  basic  essentials  w’herewith  to  build  up  and 
maintain  satisfactoiy  public  relations;  namely,  em¬ 
ployees’  relations  with  the  public,  public  owmership 
of  securities,  and  public  infoimation.  The  first  rep¬ 
resents  the  human  contact  in  service  relations;  the 
second,  the  material  interest;  and  the  third,  under¬ 
standing.  The  material  interest  begets  caution  and 
conservatism  of  judgment  in  protecting  that  material 
interest  from  unjust,  unwise  and  irresponsible  attack 
by  designing  and  ambitious  persons  and  those  wffio, 
through  either  lack  of  understanding  or  prejudice, 
give  rise  to  destructive  agitation  and  action. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  all  companies,  large  and  small,  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan  of  finance.  The  cumulative  influence 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  localities  seiwed  by  the 
respective  companies  makes  up  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  state  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  is 
reflected  in  legislation  and  regulation.  The  fact  that 
people  in  the  localities  seiwed  invest  in  the  securities 
of  the  utility  tends  to  create  on  their  part  a  gi-eater 
interest  in  its  affairs  and  the  interest  thus  aroused 
makes  for  understanding  of  the  utilities’  problems 
and  brings  about  a  more  constructive  and  fair  point 
of  view. 


The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  evolved  a  novel  plan  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  household  appliance  business.  This 
takes  the  foi’m  of  a  series  of  “traveling  shows’’  in  the 
small  towns  in  its  territory.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  this : 
The  company  rents  a  hall  in  each  town  visited  and 
invites  the  local  electrical  contractors  and  dealers  to 
join  in  an  electrical  exhibit  at  no  cost  to  the  local 
men.  The  shows  are  held  in  each  town  for  a  pei  iod 
of  one  week,  and  no  admission  charge  is  made.  The 
space  in  the  hall  is  drawn  for  by  the  exhibitors,  and 
special  decorative  equipment  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
pany  provides  an  excellent  place  for  the  sale  and 
demonstration  of  appliances.  The  central  station 
takes  the  remaining  space  for  itself  and  the 
cuiTent  consumed  by  the  exhibitors  is  not  charged 
for.  In  addition,  the  hall  is  floodlighted  at  night, 
entertainment  is  provided,  advertising  is  arranged 
for  in  the  local  newspapers,  posters  are  displayed 
throughout  the  territory. 


Visualizing  Appliance  Operation  Cost 


WHEN  a  customer  at  the  Boulder  salesroom  of  The  device  was  created  by  the  meter  depart- 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  evi-  ment  of  the  central  station,  at  Boulder,  and  con- 

dences  interest  in  that  all  important  point,  stinicted  there.  It  is  located  on  a  table  near  the  front 

the  cost  of  operation  of  an  appliance,  the  salesman  of  the  salesroom,  convenient  to  the  larger  appliances 
does  not  simply  make  some  vague  statement  and  let  such  as  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
it  go  at  that.  He  leads  the  customer  to  “The  Board,”  ironers. 

attaches  the  appliance  the  customer  is  interested  in  The  experience  of  the  central  station  at  Boulder 
and  the  housewife  sees  for  herself,  accurately  regis-  has  been  that  there  is  a  gi’eat  deal  of  ignorance 
tered,  the  exact  cost  in  cents  per  hour  of  operating  among  housewives  and  people  in  general  regai'ding 
that  particular  device.  If  it  be  a  lamp,  the  same  the  cost  of  operation  of  appliances,  and  in  nearly  all 

procedure  is  followed.  The  costs  shown  are  for  cases  the  opinion  held  is  that  this  cost  is  too  high. 

Boulder’s  lighting  rate,  which  is  11  cents  per  kw-hr..  At  the  salesroom  the  housewife  does  not  have  to 
and  for  the  power  rate,  which  is  4  cents  per  kw-hr.  take  the  salesman’s  word  for  it.  She  sees  the  appli- 


W.  G.  Clary  of  the  Boulder  office  of  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  demonstrating:  to  a  customer  what  it  costs 

to  operate  an  electric  toaster. 


“The  Board”  consists  of  a  meter  panel,  3  ft.  high  ance  actually  operating  and  the  cost  of  operation 
and  4  ft.  wide,  on  which  there  is  mounted  a  standard  scientifically  recorded.  The  sales  possibilities  of  such 
watt-hour  meter  and  an  ammeter  which  has  been  a  device  are  readily  recognized.  Visual  demonstra- 
calibrated  to  read  cents  per  hour.  Both  scales  on  tion  has  proven  to  be  a  far  better  sales  argument 
the  ammeter  are  direct  reading,  the  outside  one  than  any  amount  of  printed  literature  that  may  be 
applying  to  the  lighting  rate  and  the  inside  one  to  handed  out  to  the  prospective  customer, 
the  power  rate.  All  of  the  current  used  on  the  board  The  device  is  also  useful  for  customer  education 

passes  through  the  watt-hour  meter.  on  the  subject  of  meter  leading.  Occasionally  a  cus- 

Along  the  top  of  the  lioard  are  seven  flush  tomer  complains  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in 
sockets  in  a  row  in  which  have  been  placed  15,  25,  her  meter  reading.  It  is  an  easy  matter  lii  such  a 
40,  50,  75,  100  and  200- watt  lamps.  Between  the  case  for  the  company  man  to  show  how  a  mistake 
meter  and  the  ammeter  is  a  door-bell  transformer,  one  month  is  possible  but  that  automatic  rectification 
with  a  push  button  and  a  buzzer.  In  a  row  along  of  the  error  will  be  made  the  following  month, 
the  bottom  of  the  board  are  eight  toggle  switches  The  experience  of  the  Boulder  central  station 

which  operate  the  seven  lamps  and  the  door-bell  has  been  that  the  device  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
transformer.  Below  these  are  a  hot  flush  receptacle  sales  helps  yet  devised  and  that  it  possesses  a  gen- 
and  one  receptacle  with  toggle  switch  and  pilot  light,  uine  power  to  put  over  sales. 
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Advertising  for  the  Central  Station 

By*  Theodore  Watson 

Service  Manager,  Johnston-Ayres  Company, 'Advertising  Specialists,  San  Francisco 


AT  the  close  of  the 

article  in  the  Nov.  1 
^  ^  issue  I  promised  to 

go  more  into  detail  regard¬ 
ing  some  of  the  factors 
that'  must  be  considered 
by  the  central  station  in 
analyzing  its  advertising 
and  selling  problems. 

First  on  the  list  was 
“Attitude  of  the  public.” 

Probably  no  other  factor  is 
as  impoi'tant.  Even  where 
the  station  enjoys  a  monop¬ 
oly  and  the  people  can 
buy  service  from  no  other 
source,  friendly  public  attitude  is  of  very  great  value. 

When  the  people  and  the  politicians  are  passive 
toward  the  central  station,  the  management  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  harassing  agitations  and  a  hostile  press  and 
can  devote  its  energies  and  attention  to  building  up 
the  property  and  improving  the  service.  Also,  with 
public  nagging  absent,  cost  of  rendering  service  all 
along  the  line  fix)m  meter  reading  up,  is  considerably 
lessened.  The  western  pioneers  when  crossing  the 
plains  made  better  and  faster  progress  with  less  loss 
of  life  and  property  when  not  molested  by  hostile 
Indians. 

One  hundred  per  cent  favorable  public  attitude, 
however,  is  a  remote  possibility  for  any  utility.  Even 
under  very  favorable  circumstances  some  people  are 
inclined  to  carry  chips  on  their  shoulders  when  it 
comes  to  the  central  station.  The  utility  is  too  often 
the  butt  of  jokes  and  the  subject  for  newspaper 
cartooning.  This  varies  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
according  to  local  conditions,  the  quality  of  service, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  central  station  has 
acquainted  the  people  with  its  problems,  policies, 
and  program. 

Now,  there  are  two  distinct  phases  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  attitude.  One  has  to  do  with  the  prin- 
*  ciple  of  government-operated  utilities  versus  private 
ownerehip.  The  other  phase  concerns  the  sale  of 
electricity.  It  is  the  latter  phase  with  which  we  are 
mostly  concerned  in  this  discussion.  In  my  opinion 
the  fight  over  the  question  of  government-operated 
utilities  will  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  rates  and  not 
on  service  or  good-will. 

To  be  sure,  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by 
the  central  station  and  the  public  attitude  toward 
the  power  company  will  help  to  hasten,  retard,  or 
head  off  entirely  municipal  ownership.  But  if  the 
people  come  to  feel  that  government-operated  util¬ 
ities  are  able  to  give  them  electric  power  cheaper 
than  privately  owned  companies,  then,  regardless  of 
how  well  the  central  station  may  stand  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  they  will  demand  government-operated 


sei-vice  just  as  they  will 
patronize  the  chain  stores 
because  they  are  convinced 
that  these  stores  can  sell  at 
lower  prices.  They  may 
have  only  the  best  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  their  old  friend  the 
“service”  store  with  its  ac¬ 
commodating  delivery,  ex¬ 
changes  and  credit,  but 
“money  talks.” 

It  is  thus  that  people 
view  the  economics  of  their 
electric  service.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  a  practical  and  painful 
demonstration  for  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  realize  that  the  laws  of  economics  do  not 
obligingly  suspend  operation  for  one  group  of  men 
while  remaining  in  full  force  for  another  gioup,  and 
to  learn  the  significant  relationship  between  rates 
and  taxes.  So,  then,  in  my  judgment,  the  executives 
of  a  central  station  as  long  as  it  is  giving  the  best 
service  it  can,  need  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
public  attitude  as  it  pertains  to  municipal  ownership, 
unless,  of  course,  there  happens  to  be  some  peculiarly 
obnoxious  or  unfair  agitation  which  they  cannot  let 
pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  main,  however,  it  is  the  effect  of  public 
attitude  on  the  sales  of  the  commodity  and  the  pro¬ 
curing  or  renewing  of  franchises,  with  which  the 
central  station  management  should  be  decidedly  con¬ 
cerned.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  people  are  antagonis¬ 
tic,  t  iTorts  toward  improvements  in  service  are 
viewed  with  suspicion.  Public  announcements  by  the 
power  company  or  advertisements  are  discounted  or 
taken  “with  a  grain  of  salt.”  Any  evidence  of  lib¬ 
erality  or  extraordinary  service  must  “have  a  nigger 
in  the  woodpile.”  This  nullifying  influence  to  adver¬ 
tising  varies  in  indirect  ratio  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  central  station  enjoys  public  confidence  or  good¬ 
will. 

Central  station  advertising,  then,  should  be 
planned  with  a  knowledge  of  public  attitude.  If  a 
large  measure  of  good-will  is  the  happy  condition, 
then  the  company’s  advertising  may  safely  be  de¬ 
voted  to  stressing  greater  use  of  its  products  and 
teaching  the  lessons  connected  therewith.  If  the 
opposite  condition  is  found,  then  the  company’s 
advertising  and  personnel  policy  should  be  designed 
patiently  and  persistently  to  “sell”  the  company  to 
the  people.  After  public  antagonism  has  been  notice¬ 
ably  lessened  and  a  fair  background  of  public  favor 
built  up  the  advertising  can  be  changed  to  sales 
messages  with  an  institutional  flavor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  institutional  element  in 
all  central  station  advertising  should  be  apparent. 
As  stated  in  the  first  article,  central  station  adver- 


PUBLIC  Utility  advertising  must  be 
planned  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
public  attitude.  If  a  large  measure  of  good¬ 
will  is  the  happy  condition  in  a  community, 
then  the  advertising  may  be  safely  devoted 
to  stressing  the  greater  use  of  the  utility* s 
product.  If  the  opposite  condition  prevails, 
then  advertising  and  personnel  policy  should 
be  directed  with  the  view  of  selling  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  people.  This  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Watson. 
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tising  has  a  two-fold  work  to  perform — the  building 
up  of  a  better  public  relationship  and  increasing  sales 
of  the  company’s  products.  If,  however,  the  attitude 
of  the  public  is  not  its  problem,  the  advertising  as 
stated  in  previous  paragraphs  can  carry  the  sales 
load  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  designed  and  worded 
as  to  create  or  foster  favorable  public  attitude. 

The  attitude  of  municipal  and  state  administra¬ 
tions.  another  factor  affecting  the  complexion  of 
central  station  advertising,  is  closely  akin  to  the 
attitude  of  the  public.  Its  greatest  importance  lies 
in  its  effect  on  the  granting  or  I’enewal  of  franchises 
and  on  legislation. 

In  preparing  an  advertising  campaign  to  build 
up  or  foster  favorable  public  attitude,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  angles  from  which  to  approach  the  readers  of 
the  messages.  A  favorite  avenue  of  approach  is  the 
infonnative  method — tell  the  people  all  about  the 
company,  its  operation,  facilities,  etc.  This  method 
is  not  without  its  merits,  for  lack  of  information  on 
the  part  of  the  public  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
handicaps  with  which  the  central  station  is  burdened. 

Much  kicking  and  knocking  of  utilities  is  done 
by  people  who  don’t  know  the  facts  in  the  case  or 
who  don’t  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 


question.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  problems 
incident  to  rendering  service  are  not  known  or  under¬ 
stood  by  the  public.  It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature 
to  accept  and  take  for  granted  a  well  nigh  perfect 
electric  service,  and  yet  complain  bitterly  if  the  cur¬ 
rent  goes  off  for  a  few  seconds  on  infrequent  occa¬ 
sions.  The  average  person  simply  does  not  realize 
the  big  obstacles  constantly  encountered  and  the 
strenuous  effort  necessary  at  all  times,  in  order  to 
maintain  continuity  of  service. 

Fortunately,  the  people  seem  to  be  interested  in 
the  subject  of  electricity.  They  want  to  be  told  all 
about  new  developments  both  as  to  service  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  makes  it  much  easier  and  simpler  to 
get  across  an  advertising  message.  The  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  used  this 
method  very  effectively  in  a  campaign  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Each  advertisement  pictured  and  told  of  some 
phase  of  the  generation  or  transmission  of  power. 
The  story  was  told  in  a  human,  friendly  and  inter¬ 
esting  way.  'The  reader  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  welcome  and  wanted  on  this  tour  of  inspection. 
Other  companies  have  done  the  same  thing  with 
very  successful  results. 
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The  advertisement  on  the  left  is  one  of  a  series  used  to  overcome  public  resistance  to  the  gr^tmg  of  a  franchise. 
Advertisements  like  the  one  on  the  right  are  helping  to  maintain  and  strengthen  favorable  public  attitude  for  not  only 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  but  for  other  power  companies  as  well. 
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Last  year  the  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  new  long¬ 
time  franchises  in  twenty-one  cities,  which  fran¬ 
chises  were  necessary  before  the  company’s  refinan¬ 
cing  could  be  accomplished.  The  public  and  the 
newspapers  were  against  the  company  because  new 
extensions  of  service  could  not  be  built  fast  enough. 

A  series  of  good-will  advertisements  was  prepared, 
each  being  based  on  a  well  known  Aesop  fable  and 
aimed  to  show  the  company’s  position  and  relation 
to  the  public  and  the  community.  One  such  adver¬ 
tisement  used  the  fable  of  the  blind  man  and  the 
lame  man.  Alone,  neither  could  get  about,  but  with 
the  blind  man  carrying  the  lame  man  who  could 
direct  the  way,  the  way  was  made  easy.  The  com¬ 
munity  was  represented  as  the  blind  man,  the  power 
company  as  the  lame  man. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  quieting  of 
ciiticism  and  the  voting  of  the  franchises  without 
opposition. 

A  notable  example  of  building  up  favorable  pub¬ 
lic  attitude  through  advertising  is  the  campaign  by 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston. 
Running  for  over  two  years  and  aimed  to  draw  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  public,  the  campaign  has  resulted  in 
a  far  better  understanding  and  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  company’s  problems.  The 
advertisements  are  single  column,  five  or  six  inches, 
but  appear  in  one  or  more  papers  each  day.  An 
appeal  to  public  favor  by  a  series  of  editorial- 
advertisements  without  illustrations,  each  declaring 
a  policy  or  point  of  service,  was  successfully  made 
by  the  Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Service 
company. 

In  the  April  15,  1923,  issue  of  McGraw-Hill 
Industrial  Letter  was  described  a  very  interesting 
advertising  campaign  by  the  Haverhill  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  Quoting  from  the  letter — 
“A  new  series  of  public-relations  advertisements  was 
started  ....  giving  the  local  public  a  straightfor¬ 
ward,  clear  conception  of  the  differences  between  the 
management  of  a  private  business  and  the  conduct  of 
a  public  utility.”  This  was  aimed  especially  at  the 
business  men.  Some  of  the  headlines  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  significant — “John  Jones  may  make 
business  profits;  a  public  service  coiTX)ration  may 
not” — “Public  regulation  as  applied  to  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  etc. 

In  order  to  correct  certain  misconceptions  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  in  a  way,  as  an  answer,  to  the 
statements  of  certain  politicians  and  newspapers,  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  been  running 
a  series  of  advertisements  along  the  lines  of  telling 
the  company’s  side  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  head¬ 
lines  are — “Why  a  Power  ‘Trust’  Is  Impossible  in 
California” — “Behind  the  Scenes  with  Your  Power 
Rate” — “No  Profit  Guaranteed” — “Your  Tax  Col¬ 
lector.” 

Additional  examples  of  advertisements  and  cam¬ 
paigns  will  l)e  given  in  the  next  article  of  this  series ; 
also  further  discussion  of  factois  affecting  central 
station  advertising. 


Utility  Poles  Supersede  Totem  Poles 

Those  who  live  in  the  crowded  city  with  its 
bustle  and  turmoil  and  its  every  provision  for 
comfort  and  ease  are  liable  to  believe  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  use  of  the  modern  conveniences  is  confined 
to  metropolitan  centers. 

The  photograph  reproduced  herewith  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  advance  of  electricity  with  the  advance 


The  Totem  pole  of  Alaska  is  beinK  superseded  by  the  transformer  ix)le  of 
the  electric  utility.  Alaska  is  filled  with  these  poles,  the  handiwork  of  the 
various  tribes  who  have  depicted  the  family  and  tribal  history  in  their 
crude  wood  carving. 

of  civilization.  The  Siwash,  the  Thlingket,  the  Cyn- 
thian  and  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  Arctic  country 
had  little  idea  of  the  power  for  human  good  that 
flowed  in  the  water  laces  of  their  streams,  nor  had 
they  the  sense  of  living  comfort  that  so  appeals  and 
is  so  necessary  to  the  white  man.  The  Indian  lived 
in  primitive  fashion  surrounded  by  tribal  traditions, 
customs  and  callings.  These  he  maintained  in  his 
living  and  portrayed  in  his  crude  way  on  the  family 
totem  pole. 

This  picture  was  taken  in  the  town  of  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  where  the  electric  plant  is  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  O.  C.  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  has  developed 
a  plant  of  sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  care  for  the 
electrical  needs  of  the  town  and  has  himself  superin¬ 
tended  the  construction  of  the  plant  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  system.  This  is  but  one  of  the  plants  through¬ 
out  Alaska  all  of  which  are  evidence  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  country  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  living  conditions. 
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Credits  and  the  Credit  Man 

By*  Albert  H.  Elliot 

•  Attorney-at-Law,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


NO  manufacturing  or 
jobbing  organization 
can  exist  without  effi¬ 
cient  salesmen.  They  are 
the  ones  who  create  the 
desire  on  the  pail  of  the 
dealer  for  new  merchandise 
and  who  guide  the  dealer’s 
thought  in  the  purchase 
of  material  and  supplies. 

Salesmen  are,  of  course, 
anxious  for  large  sales  volume  but  intelligent  and 
conscientious  salesmen  are  not  desirous  of  volume  in 
excess  of  a  dealer’s  legitimate  requirements.  The 
tendency,  however,  in  the  past  may  have  been  to 
stimulate  a  dealer’s  buying,  not  necessarily  beyond 
merchandising  possibilities,  but,  perhaps,  beyond 
good  financial  judgment. 

The  credit  man,  on  the  other  hand,  using  trained 
knowledge  and  the  market  data  available,  has  often 
acted  to  reduce  in  a  measure  the  volume  of  certain 
kinds  of  buying  and  has  tried  to  place  squarely  l)e- 
fore  the  dealer  the  imporiance  of  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  financial  obligation.  It  formerly  was  thought 
in  the  electrical  business  that  there  was  a  conflict 
between  a  credit  man  and  a  salesman.  Then  the 
salesman  thought  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  was 
producing  business  and  he  looked  upon  the  credit 
man  as  a  brake  on  the  machine.  The  credit  man 
thought  that  his  business  was  to  preserve  the  assets 
of  his  house  and  he  thought  that  his  function  was  to 
sit  on  the  safety  valve  and  to  prevent  the  salesman 
from  l)ecoming  too  optimistic. 

Now,  however,  we  are  lieginning  to  see  that  the 
credit  man  is  a  real,  constructive  agent  in  business. 
In  fact,  we  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  sort  of  business 
doctor  and,  as  such  we  believe  that  he  should  very 
often  leave  his  desk  and  go  out  amongst  the  trade, 
visiting  customers.  A  jobl)er  or  manufacturer  who 
sells  goods  has  a  most  vital  interest  in  his  customers. 
He  should  look  at  his  customers  as  though  they  were 
the  trustees  of  his  goods  until  the  goods  are  paid 
for  in  full,  and  the  person  who  handles  the  goods 
should  look  at  the  matter  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  credit  man  ties 
in  the  business  of  a  jobber  or  manufactui-er  with  the 
contractor-dealer. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  credit  man  to 
determine  by  examination  of  the  customer  whether 
he  is  a  good  risk — and  this  ought  not  to  be  a  purely 
negative  function.  In  considering  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  customer  is  a  good  risk,  of  course,  the 
factor  of  what  is  known  as  a  moral  risk  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  the  problem. 

The  second  most  important  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  determine  whether  the  customer  is  making 
a  profit,  or  is  selling  goods  largely  for  the  fun  of  it. 


The  determination  of  this 
question  leads  to  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  customer’s 
l)ookkeeping  and  accounting 
system.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  sufficient  confidence 
can  be  instilled  into  all 
branches  of  the  electrical 
industiy,  so  that  when  a 
credit  man  or  a,  jobber  oj- 
manufacturer  comes  to  a 
dealer,  he  will  be  welcome  and  not  looked  upon  as  a 
soil  of  gum  shoe  man.  The  credit  man  is  just  as 
human  as  the  salesman  and  while  he  may  not  be  so 
much  interested  as  the  salesman  in  quantity  pur¬ 
chases,  he  sui'ely  is  interested  in  the  contractor- 
dealer  sufficiently  to  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  con- 
tractor-dealer  is  making  a  success  of  his  business. 

Like  everything  else,  the  whole  problem  is  one 
of  practical  business  education  and  by  that  is  meant 
the  education,  not  only  of  the  contractor-dealer,  but 
of  the  jobber,  the  manufacturer  and  the  salesman 
and  credit  man  of  either  the  jobber  or  manufacturer. 
We  believe  that  no  one  will  continue  to  do  business 
at  a  loss  if  he  knows  that  he  is  doing  business  that 
way.  It  is  the  function  of  the  credit  man  in  this 
sense  to  try  to  educate  the  customers  of  his  house 
so  that  they  will  know  from  their  own  accounting 
system  whether  they  are  going  up  or  down.  A  diplo¬ 
matic  and  tactful  credit  man  can  correct  errors,  make 
suggestions,  and  influence  customers  in  the  right 
direction,  and  in  that  sense  he  becomes  a  valuable 
constructive  force  in  any  organization. 

One  of  the  concrete  things  which  it  is  desired 
to  put  forth  in  this  article  is  that  contractor-dealers 
should  welcome  a  credit  man,  never  l)e  afraid  of  him, 
and  should  cooperate  with  him  for  their  own  good 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  organization  which  he 
represents.  It  is  a  very  rare  case  when  any  credit 
man  uses  unfairly  knowledge  gained  by  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  a  dealer’s  books  and  until  it  is  known  to  the 
contrary  it  ought  to  be  assumed  that  a  visit  from  the 
credit  man  is  made  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  a 
dealer  should  listen  to  him,  get  acquainted  with  him. 
accept  his  suggestions,  and  thus  undei'stand  that  his 
primary  function  as  the  representative  of  his  house 
is  to  see  that  the  customers  of  his  house  are  making 
a  profit  and  aie  getting  ahead  in  business. 

The  final  concrete  suggestion  for  dealers  and 
dealer  organizations  is  that  the  credit  men  of  the 
jobbers  or  manufacturers  should  be  invited  to  attend 
meetings  of  such  organizations  in  order  that  bette)’ 
acquaintance  may  be  established.  The  idea  should 
be  fimnly  fixed  that  the  credit  man  of  a  house  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  enemy,  but  that  he  wants  to  be 
a  friend  and  wants  to  understand  the  dealer  and  his 
problems  and  wants  the  dealer  to  understand  him. 
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The  author  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  credit  relations  situation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  has  given  in  this  article  a  thought 
which  is  prompted  by  his  intimate  contact 
and  knowledge.  He  points  out  a  function  of 
credit  men  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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ELECTRICAL  CONSTRMCTIONISTS’W  DEALERS’  NEWS 


Electrical  Construction 


By*  E.  E^rl  Browne 


WHILE  the  importance  of  adequate  lighting 
and  power  systems  for  hospital  buildings  is 
very  impoi’t^t,  the  foot-candles  of  general 
illumination  are  relatively  small  for  wards  and  pri¬ 
vate  rooms,  there  being  merely  enough  light  from  a 
ceiling  fixture  to  penriit  the  nurse  to  enter  the  room 
and  view  the  patient.  The  push  switch  for  these 
outlets  is  often  placed  in  the  corridor  so  that  all 
noises  in  the  room  or  ward  are,  so  far  as  possible, 
eliminated. 

The  convenience  outlet  is  installed  very  liberally 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  portable  lamps,  heating 
pads.  etc.  The  nurses’  silent  call  system  is  probably 
the  most  important  part  of  the  electrical  equipment 
in  a  hospital  and  all  devices  for  use  on  these  systems 


should  be  as  simple  and  infallible  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  make  them.  The  preferable  system  is 
operated  on  10  volts  from  a  transformer  connected 
to  the  regular  light  and  power  system,  and  for  an 
emergency  stand-by,  a  storage  battery  with  auto¬ 
matic  switch-over,  as  describe  in  the  Nov.  15  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  can  be  used.  In  this 
system  there  are  no  complicated  relays  which  require 
being  designed  or  adjusted  for  either  alternating  or 
direct  current,  there  being  nothing  but  a  push  button 
at  the  patient’s  bed  which  closes  circuits  to  (1)  a 
light  over  the  bed  if  in  a  ward,  (2)  a  light  over  the 
corridor  door,  (3)  a  light  in  the  nurses’  station 
annunciator,  (4)  and  in  any  other  particular  location, 
such  as  corridor  intersection,  diet  kitchen  or  head 
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nurse’s  room,  where  it  may  be  desired  to  provide 
additional  supervisory  signals  or  elapsed  time  re¬ 
corders. 

A  complete  set  of  wiring  diagrams  showing  the 
various  connections  for  all  possible  combinations 
would  be  so  little  used  that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted 
in  this  discussion,  but  there  is  given,  in  Fig.  1,  a 
simple  layout  for  small  hospitals  with  a  few  private 
rooms  and  in  Fig.  2  a  diagram  for  hospitals  with 
any  number  of  private  rooms  and  wards.  As  it  is 
essential  in  laying  out  a  plan  to  use  symbols  for  the 
various  tyxies  of  apparatus  the  ones  shown  in  Fig.  3 
are  suggested.  At  present  no  standard  symbols  are 
available  as  is  the  case  with  light  and  power  wiring. 

A  doctor’s  call  system  whereby  any  physician 
may  be  called  to  the  telephone  is  provided  in  corri¬ 
dors,  wards,  etc.,  and  consists  of  lamp  annunciators 
connected  in  multiple  through  a  keyb^rd  controlled 
by  the  telephone  P.B.X.  operator. 

Public  telephone  conduits  run  to  outlets  in  each 
room  and  a  jack  is  installed  so  that  a  patient  desiring 
outside  communication  service  can  secure  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  nurse  insert  in  the  jack  the  plug  at  the  end 
of  the  portable  telephone  cord. 

A  selective  ringing,  selective  talking  interphone 
system  should  be  installed  for  use  between  kitchen, 
office,  engine  room,  garage,  and  other  stations  where 
employees  are  located  and  audible  signals  are  not 
objectionable. 

The  operating  rooms  should  have  at  least  1,500 
watts  provided  in  ceiling  outlets  and  these  also  should 
have  a  stand-by  storage  batteiy  system.  If  there  be 
a  number  of  operating  rooms,  or  the  run  from  bat¬ 
tery  to  operating  room  is  over  50  ft.,  it  is  more  eco¬ 


nomical  to  provide  a  32-volt  system  up  to  200  ft.,  and 
for  a  load  of  6,000  watts  for  200  ft.  or  more  a  115- 
volt  battery  should  be  used.  In  this  latter  case  a 


5^/mbo|^  Type  of  Apparatus 

Single  Private  Room  Calling  Station  Without  Emergency  Button 

Single  Private  Room  Calling  Station  With  Emergency  Button 

Double  Private  Room  Calling  Station  Without  Emergency  Button 

Double  Private  Room  Calling  Station  With  Emergency  Button 

Single  Ward  Calling  Station  Without  Emergency  Button 

Single  Ward  Calling  Station  With  Emergency  Button 

Double  Ward  Calling  Station  Without  Emergency  Button 

Double  Ward  Calling  Station  With  Emergency  Button 

Solarium  Calling  Station  Without  Emergency  Button 

Solarium  Calling  Station  With  Emergency  Button 

Corridor  Pilot  Station  Without  Emergency  Button 

Corridor  Pilot  Station  With  Emergency  Button 

Duty  Room  and  Diet  Kitchen  Pilot  Station  and  Buzzer  A  Switch 
Without  Emergency  Bell 

Duty  Room  and  Diet  Kitchen  Pilot  Station  and  Buzzer  A  Switch 
With  Emergency  Bell 

Duty  Room  or  Diet  Kitchen  Pilot  Station  Annunciators 
Supervisory  Lamp  Annunciators 
Time  Recorder 

-AShow  number  of  lamps  required. 


Fig.  3. 

double  throw  automatic  relay  switch  system  can  be 
used  on  these  particular  circuits  and  thereby  save  a 
duplicate  wiring  system  as  would  be  the  case  for  the 
10  or  32-volt  systems. 
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passers-by.  The  illumination  of  the 
stoi'e  and  of  the  windows  is  well 
thoufjfht  out  and  executed.  In  the  win¬ 
dows  National  X-Ray  I’eflectors  are 
used  and  are  arranged  in  several  banks, 
each  using  different  color  screens  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  desired 
lighting  effect.  Power  circuits  are  wired 
into  the  store  in  order  that  a  display 
of  dome.stic  electric  heating  equipment 
may  be  had.  Wesix  electric  heaters  are 
connected  up  for  demonstration. 

This  means  of  exploiting  a  new’  store 
offers  many  advantages  to  dealers  in 
that  the  customer  or  prospect  is  brought 
to  the  premi.ses  and  not  only  is  im- 
pres.sed  by  the  surroundings  and  the 
merchandi.se  display  but  is,  by  his  visit 
to  the  store,  placed  in  an  environment 
much  more  favorable  for  the  making  of 
.sales. 


A  feature  of  the  new  store  is  the 
window  display  made  po.ssible  by  the 
newly  constructed  show  windows.  The.se 
all  have  a  false  floor  built  in  so  that 


H.  W.  Jacobs  standing  in  the  doorway  of  his 
new  store  at  Santa  Rosa.  "Heinie”  Jacobs  has 
been  a  conspicuous  fitnire  in  the  electrical  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Sonoma  Valley  for  several  years. 

the  small  electrical  devices  such  as  per¬ 
colators,  toasters,  irons,  heating  pads, 
etc.,  may  be  displayed  in  such  fa.shion 
as  to  readily  attract  the  attention  of 


Interior  of  H.  W.  Jacobs’  new  store  at  Santa  Rosa.  Note  that  the  major  part  of  the  merchandise 
is  under  trlass  for  better  display.  The  liirht  finish  of  the  woodwork  adds  to  the  tone  of  the  interior 
and  furnishes  a  pleasing  atmosphere  for  the  surrounding  appliances.  - 


Santa  Rosa  Dealer  Holds  Unusual 
Dedication  of  New  Store 

On  Nov.  10  H.  W.  Jacobs,  w’ho  has 
been  an  electrical  contractor-dealer  in 
Santa  Ro.sa  for  several  years,  held  open 
house  in  dedication  of  his  new  quarters. 
The  former  store  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  size  and  has  been  completely 
rebuilt.  The  interior  fixtures  and  finish 
have  been  specially  designed  and  built 
and  give  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
general  color  scheme  employed  is 
French  gray  and  fixtures  and  finish 
harmonize  perfectly.  In  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  show  cases  dark  colored  velvet 
is  used  to  offset  the  highly  polished 
appliances  and  the  display  effect  is 
excellent.  The  store  arrangement  is 
such  that  it  may  be  handled  by  the  re¬ 
duced  sales  force  necessary  during 
lunch  periods  without  inconvenience  to 
the  customer.  All  merchandi.se  is  in 
full  view  as  all  show  and  w’all  cases 
have  glass  fronts.  The  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  are  thereby  greatly  increased  and 
the  attention  of  customers  is  w’ell  taken 
up  during  any  short  w’aiting  interval. 

The  opening  of  the  new  store  w’as 
advertis^  in  the  daily  papers  for  some 
days  in  advance  and  the  attendance  was 
extremely  gratifying.  Many  people 
came  from  several  miles  out  to  greet 
the  proprietor  and  to  see  his  new’  store. 
Beautiful  floral  decorations,  the  gift  of 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  customers, 
were  displayed  throughout  the  store 
and  gave  added  attraction.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  an  electric  cooking  demon- 
.stration  w’as  made  a  feature  of  the 
opening.  Miss  Marion  R.  Pollard,  home 
.service  representative  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  Santa  Rosa,  pre¬ 
pared  roa.st  lamb,  hot  biscuits  and  cakes 
and  the.se  w’ere  served  by  her  assistant. 
Mrs,  Banning,  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company’s  stoff,  also  assisted  on  the 
We.stern  Electric  Crawford  range  and 
poured  coffee  made  in  Manning-Bow’man 
percolators.  Many  manufacturers’  and 
jobbers’  representatives  visited  the  store 
during  the  day  and  complimented  Mr. 
Jacobs  on  his  progress. 


Public  Market  to  Have  Electric 
Appliance  Display 

The  new  Sacramento  public  market 
w’ill  take  cognizance  of  the  grow’ing  use 
of  electrical  appliances  in  the  home  and 
will  have  a  special  department  for  the 
<lisplay  and  sale  of  such  equipment. 
This  department  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Hendricks  &  Hendricks 
and  will  occupy  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  building.  A  complete  .stock 
of  household  electrical  devices  will  be 
carried  and  w’ill  include  w’ashers,  irons, 
toasters,  vacuum  cleaners,  lamps,  etc. 
This  is  a  new’  department  for  public 
markets  and  serves  to  show  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance,  as  a  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  feature,  of  electrical  home  ap¬ 
pliances. 
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1  National  Electrical  Code 
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1  Ready  for  Distribution 

1 

1  The  Board  of  Fire  Underw’rit-  : 

s 

1  ers  of  the  Pacific  has  recently  ; 

I 

1  announced  that  copies  of  the  new  ; 

1 

1  edition  of  the  National  Electrical 

I 

1  Code  have  been  received  at  the 

= 

£  San  Francisco  headquarters  of 

I 

I  that  association  and  that  copies 

3 

I  are  now  ready  for  di.stribution. 

1 

i  Copies  may  be  had  upon  appli- 

1 

1  cation  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 

1 

1  w’riters  of  the  Pacific,  Merchants 

i 

i  Exchange  Building,  California 

g 

1  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1 

Lb 

American  Di-Electrics,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  published 
price  list  No.  123.  The  booklet  also 
acts  as  a  catalog  as  it  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  principal  electrical 
insulating  vai-ni.shes  and  compounds 
manufactured  by  the  concern. 


Exterior  of  H.  W.  Ja^iobB’  new  electrical  store  in  Santa  Rosa.  Note  the  false  floors  in  the  windows 
for  the  display  of  small  appliances.  The  valance  at  the  window  tops  adds  to  the  beauty  of  display. 
The  double  entrance  i>ermits  of  an  unusual  amount  of  show  window  space  and  adds  to  the  ireneral 
attractiveness  of  the  whole  store. 
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The  mifchty  fliv  alao  hel]>ed  in  the  sales  rampaitrn.  Salesmen  carrie<l  a  washer  and  a  cleaner  and 
thereby  had  samples  at  hand  for  demonstration  whenever  a  pro8|)ect's  Interest  was  aroused. 
The  siirns  on  the  aide  of  the  car  were  a  part  of  the  advertising  scheme  employed. 


Los  Gatos  Dealer  Holds  Successful 
Appliance  Sales  Campaign 

Dealers  everywhere  are  devoting 
special  attention  to  those  electric  appli¬ 
ances  which  lighten  labor  and  which 
take  the  burden  out  of  hou.sework. 
Special  campaifipts'  are  often  put  on 
with  commendable  results.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  these  campaigns  are  conducted 
without  a  definite  goal  and  are  merely 
a  slight  extra  sales  effort. 

When  Frank  Wil.son,  of  the  A.  W. 

,  Templeman  hardware  store,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  decided  to  stage  a  w’asher  and 
vacuum  cleaner  campaign  he  first  set 
for  himself  a  definite  quota  of  50  wash¬ 
ers  and  50  vacuum  cleaners  to  be  sold 
within  two  months.  This  is  indeed  an 
ambitious  quota  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Los  Gatos  but  Mr.  Wilson  felt  confident 
he  could  make  it.  His  first  step  was 
the  selection  of  the  equipment  to  be 
sold  and  he  decided  on  Thor  washers 
and  Premier  cleaners.  His  next  move 
w'as  to  plan  an  advertising  campaign 
and  in  this  he  used  many  different 
mediums. 

The  fir.st  advertising  was  in  the  new's- 
papers  which  contained  announcements 
of  store  and  home  demonstrations.  He 
then  distributed  hand  bills  to  all  homes 
that  could  possibly  be  prospects  for 
either  of  the  two  devices  included  in 


the  campaign  and  followed  this  distri¬ 
bution  with  lantern  slides  at  all  of  the 
local  theaters.  A  big  display  in  front 
of  the  store  tied  in  with  all  the  other 
forms  of  advertising  and  served  to  draw 
people  to  the  store  where  the  clerks, 
w’ho  had  been  snecially  trained  for  the 
campaign,  could  demonstrate  the  de¬ 
vices.  In  addition  to  other  advertising 
Mr.  Wil.son  had  signs  painted  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  sides  of  the  firm’s  car^? 
and  wherever  the  cars  went  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  thus  advertised.  The  results 
of  the  campaign  and  the  possibilities  of 
such  effort  may  be.st  be  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  in  tw'o  days  the  sales 
amounted  to  seven  machines. 


Domestic  Heatinir  Load  Increases 
in  Richmond  Campaigrn 

Last  July  George  N.  Rooker,  the 
manager  of  the  Richmond  division  of 
the  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  decided  to  establi.sh  a  new 
business  department  in  his  division  with 
the  range,  w’ater  and  air  heating  load 
as  the  main  factors  of  this  department. 
Frank  E.  Cronan  was  put  in  charge  of 
this  department  and  a  campaign  for 
new  business  of  this  type  was  opened. 

The  first  item  for  creating  interest 
was  the  opening  of  an  electric  home. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  a  local 


Effective  display  of  appliances  was  of  material  aid  in  the  sales  campaiKn  put  on  by  A.  W. 
Templeman.  By  keepint;  washers  and  cleaners  in  the  store  entrance  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
devices  themselves  and  excellent  tie-in  with  all  forms  of  ndvertisintr  was  afforded. 


contractor-builder,  the  local  furniture 
and  electrical  dealers,  a  new  house  was 
fitted  up  with  full  electrical  equipment 
and  the  public  was  invitetl  to  visit  and 
inspect  this  hou.se.  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing  this  a  practical  demonstration  of 
Holpoint-Hughes  electric  ranges  was 
.staged  in  the  office  of  the  company. 
This,  with  the  intere.st  that  had  been 
created  before,  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
over  forty  ranges  and  an  equal  number 
of  water  and  air  heaters. 

The  intere.st  arou.sed  by  both  of  the.se 
items  has  carried  with  it  a  return  that 
has  been  highly  profitable.  Two  large 
apartment  hou.ses  have  installed  com¬ 
plete  electrical  equipment  even  to  radio 
plugs  in  each  apartment.  Several  com¬ 
pletely  electrical  homes  have  been  built 
and  many  more  are  contemplated.  Six 
large  business  houses  have  installed 
electric  heat  in  their  store  and  office 
rooms.  One  new  church  building  has 
installed  electric  equipment  to  the 
amount  of  38  kw.  In  addition  to  this 
the  individual  sales  of  ranges  and  water 
heaters  have  been  very  gratifying. 

The  company  has  just  launched  a 
second  campaign,  the  basis  of  which 
will  be  a  guessing  contest  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater  fully  imstalled  as  a 
prize.  Following  this,  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  will  conduct  a  free  elec¬ 
trical  cooking  .school  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  Miss  Bernice  Lowen  of  Chicago. 

The  company  has  as  its  goal  the 
placing  of  fifty  ranges  between  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  on  Nov.  15 
and  the  first  of  the  year.  From  the 
present  outlook  it  is  believed  that  this 
figure  may  be  exceeded.  Since  July 
over  600  kw.  in  range,  water  and  air 
heating  load  have  been  contracted  for. 


Thesf  men  are  not  “nuta”  althoush  they  miitht 
be  called  “nutty”  as  they  are  interested  in  wal¬ 
nuts  and  other  varieties.  The  happy  smile  which 
each  wears  is  prompted  by  the  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  a  Wesix  electrical  dehydrator  which 
has  been  installed  and  tried  out  under  the  com¬ 
bined  direction  of  (left  to  right)  Dr.  Bachelor, 
of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 
Arthur  Kcrcher,  electrical  engineer,  Adolph 
Strauch,  electric  heating  engineer,  and  Professor 
Christie,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  I'niversity  of  California. 
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Making  Customers  Out  of  Advertisement  Readers 

Well  Directed  Advertising  Copy  and  Special  Service  Features 
Aid  in  Increasing  Business  of  Merchandiser 


To  secure  a  volume  of  business,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
dealer  to  first  advertise  to  get  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  into  his  store  and 
must  then  give  the  customer  good  serv¬ 
ice  to  insure  that  he  will  return  to  that 
particular  establishment  when  in  need 
of  similar  articles.  Advertising,  the 
activity  which  comes  first  in  the  steps 
that  are  taken  by  the  dealer  in  an  effort 
to  increase  his  sales,  has  been  found 
to  be  a  factor  which  can  be  of  aid  in 
any  time  of  the  year. 

Special  campaigns,  promoted  at  any 
time,  have  been  found  to  be  extremely 
effective  in  developing  a  demand  for  the 
dealer’s  merchandise.  The  timeliness 
of  the  advertising  campaign  must  of 
course  be  considered  as  must  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  copy  that  is  used  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  products. 

From  the  first  of  December  until 
midnight  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
month,  the  time  is  particularly  suited 
to  the  advertising  of  merchandise  that 
is  such  that  it  would  be  acceptable  as 
a  gift.  Thus  the  electrical  merchant 
has  the  appeal  which  he  should  use  at 
the  time,  almost  prescribed  for  him. 
If  he  vdll,  through  his  advertising,  show 
that  his  merchandise  is  particularly 
suitable  for  gift  purposes,  the  question 
af  timeliness,  as  far  as  the  advertising 
goes,  will  be  solved.  The  next  prob¬ 
lem,  that  of  presenting  copy  which  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  will  instill  the 
desire  for  possession  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  such  an  amount  that  he 
will  come  to  the  advertiser’s  place  of 
business  to  purchase  the  product,  must 
of  course  be  solved  by  each  individual 
merchandiser. 

While  the  character  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  all  electrical  dealers’  adver¬ 
tisements  are  primarily  much  the  same, 
there  are  certain  factors  which  necessi¬ 
tate  the  use  of  individual  copy  by  each 
dealer.  In  the  first  place,  two  dealers, 
operating  in  the  same  locality,  are  of 
course  careful  to  avoid  the  u.se  of  iden¬ 
tical  advertisements.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  improbable  that  the  two  merchan¬ 
disers  would  be  handling  the  same  lines 
and  this  would  also  tend  to  change  the 
character  of  the  advertisement.  Elec¬ 
trical  dealers,  serving  two  different  cit¬ 
ies,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
in  direct  competition,  will  not  use  the 
same  advertising  for  the  reason  that 
their  customers  are  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  Advertisements  that  may  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  results  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  may  be  totally  ineffective  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  not  because  the  prospec¬ 
tive  customer  in  the  California  city 


differs  from  the  northern  man  in  any 
particular  way,  but  because  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  local  conditions  will 
have  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  an  opinion,  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospect,  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  purchase  the  advertised  article. 

The  local  dealer  can,  by  analyzing  his 
own  market,  decide  what  appeal  is  the 
most  suited  to  his  particular  territory. 
Definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down 


Christmas  advertisements  of  this  character  may 
serve  to  grive  dealers  an  idea  which  they  can 
incorporate  in  their  advertising.  In  addition  the 
distributor’s  advertisement  will  aid  in  reducing 
sales  resistance. 


which  would  be  suitable  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  dealer.  Local  conditions,  the 
character  of  the  dealer’s  relations  w’ith 
his  customers  and  prospects,  the  price 
of  the  article,  the  character  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  many  other  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  any 
decision  can  be  made  as  to  what  is  the 
best  type  of  advertising  to  employ. 

The  advertising  of  manufacturers’ 
agents,  distributors  and  jobbers,  that  is 
placed  in  newspapers,  is  governed  by 
other  factors.  These  advertisements 
are  desig^ned  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  people 


in  a  wider  territory  than  that  which  is 
reached  by  the  dealer  and  the  calcula¬ 
tion  has  been  made  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  will  not  be  completely 
or  even  halfway  sold  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  These  advertisements  are  Jn 
many  cases  run  in  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  often  no  change  is 
made  in  the  character  of  the  copy  to 
make  the  allowances  for  local  condi¬ 
tions.  The  effort  is  made,  rather,  to 
reach  the  mass  of  the  readers  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  address  any  par¬ 
ticular  group.  In  addition,  no  plan  is 
made  to  attract  the  prospect  to  any 
particular  electrical  dealer,  the  desire 
being  only  to  sell  the  particular  make 
of  device  that  is  advertised.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  dealer  will 
find  that  the  advertising  of  the  jobber, 
distributor  or  of  the  manufacturer  will 
be  of  assistance  in  designing  his  owm 
adverti.sements.  The  appeal  made  by 
one  of  these  agencies  may  be  found  to 
be  particularly  suited  to  the  dealer’s 
territory,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  directed  at  it. 

The  dealer  can  also  secure  benefit 
from  the  advertising  of  the  agencies  in 
the  electrical  industry,  that  sell  to  him, 
by  tying  his  advertising  in  with  that 
featured  by  the  jobber,  agent  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  At  the  pre.sent  time,  most  of 
the  advertising  copy  is  directly  pointed 
toward  the  Christmas  shopper.  The 
electrical  dealer,  by  the  use  of  copy 
de.signed  to  reach  his  owm  customers, 
can  no  doubt  increase  his  sales  consid¬ 
erably  if  the  advertisements  are  run 
simultaneously  with  those  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  factors  of  the  industry. 

In  regard  to  the  service  that  the  elec¬ 
trical  dealer  must  give  his  customers 
to  insure  that  they  will  be  “repeat  cus¬ 
tomers,’’  the  average  electrical  dealer 
knows  and  gives  the  customer  the  at¬ 
tention  that  is  u.sually  called  “service.” 
Salesmen  are  advised  to  be  courteous, 
obliging  and  deferential  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  desires.  Free  trial  offers  are 
made  on  certain  appliances  and  devices 
and  in  many  cases  instruction  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  using  the  equipment  is 
given  to  the  purchaser  without  cost. 

The  Christmas  buying  period  offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  the  dealer  to 
show  his  customers  that  he  is  properly 
equipped  to  handle  their  needs.  Sales¬ 
men  can  be  instructed  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  all  of  the  devices  that 
are  particularly  suitable  for  gifts  and 
can  in  this  way  be  of  great  aid  to  the 
purchaser  who  is  undecided  as  to  just 
what  article  to  purchase  for  certain 
members  of  the  family.  Cards  suitable 
for  attaching  to  gifts  wdll  be  found 
handy  by  last-minute-shoppers  and  spe¬ 
cial  delivery  features  will  also  be  ap¬ 
preciated  at  this  time. 
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Three  Direct-by-Mail  Ideas  that  Sell  Merchandise 

The  Farmer,  the  Possible  Credit  Customer  and  the  Old  Patron 
Can  Be  Reached  by  Using  One  of  These  Pieces 

By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


Success  with  an  electrical  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  mailing  comes  as  a  result  of 
a  combination  of  favorable  factors.  The 
group  of  mailings  described  here  is  at¬ 
tractive  because  each  is  one  for  which 
a  local  opportunity  to  use  quite  often 
arises.  The  merit  of  one  in  particular 
is  inexpensiveness  in  covering  large 
lists;  another  gets  high  returns  from 
small  lists;  and  all  three  have  excellent 
chances  of  securing  business. 

Number  1  is  a  mailing  with  which 
a  Denver  radio  dealer  has  recently 
reached  hundreds  of  radio  fans  on  farms 
remote  from  town.  On  the  mechanical 
side,  it  has  a  number  of  things  to  com¬ 
mend  it.  Light  cardboard  stock,  cut  to 
make  a  piece  7  x  in.,  w'as  u.sed.  This 
was  folded  once  for  mailing,  and  one  of 
the  half-sides  then  u.sed  for  the  address 
side.  The  1-cent  stamp  which  covered 
postage  was  stuck  over  the  long  two 
edges  of  the  folded  piece,  holding  it 
together. 

The  total  cost  of  mailing  using  this 
basis  can  readily  be  kept  below  3  cents 
each.  As  the  electrical  dealer  will 
realize  this  is  very  reasonable  indeed. 

If  stock  of  an  unusual  color,  .say  pink  or 
green,  is  u.sed,  the  attention  getting 
power  of  the  piece  will  be  high. 

The  radio  dealer,  made  to  farm  radio 
fans  the  appeal  the  mail  order  houses 
<lo — price.  It  is  not  neces.sary,  abso¬ 
lutely,  to  u.se  this  appeal,  but  to  a  farm 
list  the  price  appeal  usually  gets  a 
response  that  no  other  appeal  does. 
For  the  store  which  has  a  line  it  wi.shes 
to  close  out,  this  makes  a  goo<l  mailing 
where  the  percentage  of  returns  from  a 
list  cannot  be  expected  to  be  high,  and 
a  mailing  which  reaches  the  maximum 
number  at  minimum  cost  is  required. 

Number  2  is  a  letter  to  get  new' 
charge  customers.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  entitled  to  credit,  who 
have  it  at  stores  in  certain  trades,  who 
hesitate  to  ask  for  it  in  the  store  where 
purchase  is  only  occasional.  Being 
grilled  for  credit  infonnation  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  they  won’t  risk.  So  it  happens 
that  in  a  greit  many  places  this  is  one 
of  the  very  easiest  mailings  to  put 
across.  Many  electrical  stores  regularly 
grant  credit  terms  on  washers,  cleaners 
and  other  large  purchases,  but  make  no 
bid  for  the  credit  patronage  of  the 
regular  electrical  shopper  who  buys  an 
appliance,  or  lamps,  or  batteries  for  the 
doorbell. 

Get  a  list  of  people  well  rated  by  the 
local  credit  association  for  ability  to 
pay  and  record  for  paying.  If  you  have 
no  credit  association,  you  will  have  to 
get  up  the  list  in  other  ways.  Maybe  a 
fellow  merchant  in  a  non-competing 
line  will  give  you  a  list  of  his  charge 
customers  found  desirable.  Or  a  list 
can  be  made  up  of  people  of  recognized 
financial  standing. 

The  letter  to  this  list  should  infonn 
the  recipient  that  salespeople  have  been 
imstructed  to  sell  her  on  a  charge  basis, 
and  she  can  come  in  and  buy  thus  w'ith 
no  formality  whatever.  Then  it  should 
give  reasons  why  the  advertiser’s  store 
is  a  good  one  at  which  to  buy,  giving 


the  arguments  of  convenience  to  the 
public,  wide  selection,  fair  prices,  etc. 

What  will  make  such  a  letter  pull  is 
the  tendered  charge  privilege.  If  the 
dealer  feels  like  making  an  additional 
incentive  to  get  desirable  new  custom¬ 
ers  into  the  store,  he  can  offer  a  10  per 
cent  discount  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Without  additional  cost,  envelope  staf¬ 
fers  supplied  by  manufacturers  can  be 
used. 

A  letter  of  this  sort  .should  go  under 
2  cents  postage.  The  letter  within 
should  be  made  as  personal  as  possible 
—the  prospect’s  name  and  address  filled 
in,  a  genuine  signature  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter. 

How'  much  will  this  letter  cost?  That 
all  depends  on  quality  of  materials  and 
w'orkman.ship  used,  and  how  much  out- 
.side  labor  the  electrical  store  employs. 
Recently,  an  electrical  man  put  the  let¬ 
ter  out,  on  a  mailing  of  several  thou- 
.sand,  at  a  per  letter  cost  just  a  fraction 
over  3  cents.  He  used  government  en¬ 
velopes  and  did  not  charge  for  labor 
performed  by  store  employees.  This 
was  an  exceptionally  low  figure.  If  a 
.store  gets  this  mailing  out  for  5  cents 
a  letter,  it  should  be  satisfied. 

Letter  Number  3.  The  easiest  people 
for  any  successful  .store  to  sell  to  are 
its  old  customers.  Cold  prospects,  the 
people  who  have  never  been  inside  the 
store,  are  the  hardest.  The  novice  in 
direct  mail  advertising  seldom  recog¬ 
nizes  or  realizes  this  condition,  and 
.shoots  at  his  hai'dest  market — a  cold 
list. 

This  letter  is  one  which  gets  from  old 
customers  new  business.  The  w'riter  has 
acquired  data  on  it  repeatedly,  and  sel¬ 
dom  finds  evidence  of  a  negative  nature. 

A  “sale”  has  been  planned.  Maybe  a 
manufacturer  has  made  possible  unu¬ 
sual  terms  on  a  given  number  of  wash¬ 
ing  machines  or  ironers.  Maybe  the 
dealer  is  going  to  put  on  a  sale  of  per¬ 
colators — a  limited  number — with  an 
allow'ance  of  a  dollar  for  the  old  perco¬ 
lator  turned  in.  Maybe  the  “sale”  has 
bargain  appeal  offerings  in  several  de¬ 
partments — odds  and  ends  in  the  radio 
section,  fixtures  getting  out  of  .style, 
and  .so  on,  are  being  cleaned  up.  At 
any  rate,  the  sale  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  limited  quantity  is  a  characteristic. 

What  the  electrical  dealer  does  is  to 
get  together  a  list  of  all  old  customers. 
Ten  days  in  advance  of  the  date  he  has 
set  for  a  general  sale,  he  writes  a  letter 
to  these  old  customers  using  a  fonn 
letter.  He  tells  what  the  sale  is  to  be, 
how'  attractive  it  is,  and  informs  the  old 
customer  that  a  “private  sale”  on  the 
same  goods  is  to  be  held  for  a  wreck 
prior  to  the  general  sale.  During  this 
w'eek,  the  old  customer  can  take  her 
pick  at  sales-week  terais. 

Few’  things  so  appeal  to  the  vanity 
of  a  .shopper  as  the  feeling  that  she  is 
favored  by  the  management,  that  is, 
gets  “inside”  treatment.  This  mailing 
capitalizes  on  this  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  The  letter  should  have 
filled  in  name  and  address,  and  be 
signed  by  the  dealer  if  practicable.  A 


In  conclusion,  the  dealer  should  con¬ 
sider  one  or  two  principles  of  results- 
judging.  When  does  advertising  pay? 
The  first  point  to  remember  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  accomplishes  for  the  retailer 
two  things:  First,  it  .sells  goods  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  directly.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  obtains  for  the  advertiser  newr 
customers.  In  some  cases  direct  mail 
campaigns  “pay  out”  directly  in  the 
amount  of  immediate  sales  they  make. 
Much  more  often,  how'ever — and  this 
holds  true  of  all  advertising,  both  re¬ 
tail  and  by  manufacturer — advertising 
“pays  out”  not  on  immediate  sales,  but 
in  customers  secured. 

In  other  words,  immediate  .sales  made 
are  not  the  real  test  necessarily.  The 
number  of  sales  may  be  small,  but  if 
a  good  proportion  of  those  who  come 
in  and  buy,  continue  to  come  in  and 
buy,  the  total  of  sales  properly  to  the 
cr^t  of  the  advertising  that  secured 
the  cu.stomer  grows  bigger  like  a  snow¬ 
ball. 

So  be  sure  to  consider,  besides  im¬ 
mediate  sales,  how  well  you  are  buying 
permanent  customers.  If  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  remain  as  customers,  very  small 
initial  sales  can  readily  “pay  out.” 


Colored  Lighting^  Aids  Realtor 
in  Renting  Store  Room 

That  the  power  of  light  has  been 
appreciated  by  many  persons  outside  of 
the  electrical  industry,  has  again  been 
proved  in  San  Francisco.  In  one  of  the 
residential  sections  of  the  city  a  real 
estate  agent  had  the  occasion  to  rent  a 
store  room  that  \Vas  adjacent  to  a  mov¬ 
ing  picture  theater. 

The  store  room  had  stood  vacant  for 
some  time  and  the  agent  had  been 
unable  to  rent  it  despite  the  fact  that 
con.siderable  effort  w'as  exerted  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do  so.  Signs  w’ere  placed 
in  the  w’indows  that  fronted  the  street 
and  the  other  customary  aids  employed 
by  agents  w’ere  used. 

The  public  failed  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  vacancy  and  no  applications  were 
received  by  the  agent  or  owner.  Then 
the  agent  decided  to  illuminate  the  store 
at  night  in  order  that  persons  might  be 
attracted  in  that  way. 

In  lighting  the  store  an  extensive 
installation  of  colored  lights  was  made. 
Red,  orange,  yellow  and  blue  color 
screens  were  placed  over  the  light 
sources  in  the  interior  of  the  store 
room.  As  the  di.splay  window  at  the 
front  of  the  store  occupied  the  entire 
.space,  all  of  the  lighting  effects  that 
were  secured  in  the  room  w’ere  visible 
from  the  street.  The  exterior  of  the 
store  was  not  lighted  at  all  and  the 
vivid  contrast  of  the  colorfully  lighted 
interior  to  the  dark  street  was  most 
marked. 

According  to  eye-witnesses,  the  store, 
after  being  so  lighted,  attracted  a  large 
amount  of  attention.  Crowds  coming  to 
and  from  the  moving  picture  theater 
gathered  in  front  of  the  window  and 
peered  into  the  store  room.  The  real¬ 
tor’s  sign,  located  in  the  store  room, 
servetl  to  notify  interested  peraons  of 
the  reasons  for  so  illuminating  the 
store.  The  location  was  rentetl  shortly 
after  the  experiment  w'as  made. 
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Increasing  the  Installation  Nine  Hundred  Per  Cent 

Southern  California  Home  Owner  Electrifies  Home  Completely 
When  Told  of  Advantages  of  the  Equipment 


Just  what  can  be  done  along  the  line 
of  developing  a  demand  for  complete 
electrical  installation  in  the  modem 
home  was  recently  shown  by  the  S.&H. 
Service  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  of  Al¬ 
hambra,  Calif.  This  firm  has  special¬ 
ized  in  the  installing  of  complete  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  in  the  small-sized 
southern  California  city  and  has  met 
with  much  success  in  its  effoi-ts  to  in- 
ci*ease  the  electrification  of  the  homes 
that  are  being  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alhambra. 

Some  time  ago,  G.  B.  Gillson  of 
Covina,  a  town  about  15  miles  from  Al¬ 
hambra,  made  known  his  intention  to 
erect  a  modern  home  in  the  vicinity  of 
Covina.  Mr.  Gillson’s  original  intention 
was  to  light  the  house  electrically  and 
to  cook  and  heat  with  fuel  oil.  The 
reason  for  using  fuel  oil  was  that  gas 
was  not  available  for  use.  According 
to  the  plans  and  specifications  as  orig¬ 
inally  drawn,  the  electrical  installation 
would  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400.  As  this  sum  covered  only  the 
costs  of  installing  wiring  for  illuminat¬ 
ing  purposes  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
electrical  equipment  as  far  as  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  home  w’as  concerned,  had  not 
been  .stinted. 

Before  construction  started  on  the 
home,  R.  E.  Heerman,  president  and 
manager  of  the  S.&H.  Serv’ice  Electric 
Company,  Inc.,  got  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Gillson  and  becau.se  he  was  able  to 
show  the  builder  of  the  new  home  that 
if  he  were  to  make  a  complete  installa¬ 
tion  of  electrical  equipment  in  his  home 
he  would  be  making  it  more  modem, 
more  easy  to  live  in  and  enjoy,  the  elec¬ 
trical  man  sold  the  idea  to  Mr.  Gillson. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  Heerman’s  efforts, 
the  new  home  in  Covina  was  fitted  with 
electi'ical  equipment,  the  bill  for  which 
totaled  approximately  $3,500. 

Ever>'thing  that  could  be  operated  by 
electricity  was  provided  for  in  the  new' 
home.  Cooking  is  done  with  a  Hotpoint- 
Hughes  electric  range  and  water  is 
heatevl  with  Scheeline  automatic  w’ater 
heaters,  one  being  installed  in  each 
wing  of  the  hou.se.  An  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  is  used  to  preserve  the  house¬ 
hold’s  food.  Recesses  in  the  walls  in 
each  i-oom  in  the  hou.se  provide  loca¬ 
tions  for  Hulbert  electric  steam  radia¬ 
tors  that  heat  the  home.  Because  it  is 
quite  warm  in  Covina  in  the  summer 
time  .some  provisions  had  to  be  made 
for  cooling  the  hou.se  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  Electric  fans  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  to  fill  this  need  and  convenience 
outlets  have  been  located  in  a  variety  of 
place.s  in  order  that  members  of  the 
hou.sehold  can  use  the  fans  wherever 
they  are  needed.  The  laundry  is  of 
cour.se  completely  equipped  with  elec¬ 
trical  devices. 

The  home  is  truly  an  electric  one  and 
one  which  should  be  operated  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  Mr.  Gillson  was 
sold  on  the  practicability  of  electrical 
heating  and  cooking  before  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  installed  and  this  no  doubt 
was  largely  respomsible  for  the  complete 
in.stallation  that  he  ordered  for  his 
home.  Since  he  has  moved  in,  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  electrical  equipment  has  been 
increa-sed  because  of  the  satisfactory 


way  that  the  modern  devices  have  been 
seiwing  his  household. 

Not  every  man  who  is  building  a  new’ 
house  is  a  prospect  for  such  an  instal¬ 
lation  as  the  one  that  w’as  made  in  Mr. 
Gillson’s  home,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  electrical  contractor,  by  co¬ 
operating  w’ith  the  owner  and  architect, 
can  increase  the  installation  consid¬ 
erably.  'The  S.&H.  Service  Electric 
Company,  Inc.,  through  the  work  of  Mr. 
Heerman  was  able,  how’ever,  to  increase 
the  installation  from  one  calling  for 
work  and  equipment  that  would  have 
cost  $400  to  one  that  put  $3,500  in  the 
cash  register  of  the  company  and  gave 
complete  .satisfaction  to  the  new  home 
owner. 


CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY 
UP-TO-DATE 

By  JOE  OSIER 

The  High  Hip  Tong  hall,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  rickshaw’  men,  laun- 
drymen,  chop  suey  chefs  and  tongmen 
of  all  ages  and  sizes  was  in  a  bedlam 
and — 

The  anvil  chorus  was  being  played  on 
a  thousand  Chinese  fiddles  when — 

Too  Fat,  chief  of  the  High  Hippers, 
flung  himself  to  the  top  of  the  speaker’s 
table,  grabbed  a  handful  of  gavels  and 
banged  for  order. 

Then  he  said:  “Fellow’  heathen,  yes- 
men  and  no-can-doers:  I  beseech  you 
calm  dow’n  lest  I  call  the  cops  and  have 
you  crowned. 


The  Gentle  Game  of  Boomerang! 


“The  time  has  come  in  the  hi.story  of 
our  tong  when  w’e  must  .stick  together 
or  be  stuck  separately.  And,  remem¬ 
ber,  the  Chinese  New  Year  is  but 
around  the  comer  w’hen  w’e  must  pay 
our  debts  or — 

“Quit  cluttering  up  the  gangways. 

“Working  together  we  can  save  our 
precious  hides — w’orking  separately  we 


.stand  the  same  chance  as  an  apple  in 
an  orphan  asylum. 

“Remember  this,  fellow’  highbinders: 
‘He  who  spits  blood  at  another,  first 
defiles  his  own  mouth.’  ’’ 

After  saying  which.  Too  Fat  slipped 
his  queue  in  his  pistol  pocket,  along 
W’ith  a  quart  of  Chine.se  gin,  and  made 
tracks  toward  his  favorite  joss  house. 

But  the  idea  Too  Fat  unburdened 
himself  of,  fell  on  fertile  soil  and  it 
grew  and  bloomed  and  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit  and — 

So,  today,  in  this  time  of  hammering 
and  knocking  and  back-biting  and  vil¬ 
ifying— 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  my  read¬ 
er’s  attention  to  Too  Fat’s  famed  phil- 
o.sophy: 

“He  who  spits  blood  at  another,  first 
defiles  his  own  mouth.’’ 

F'or  your  own  sake  and  for  the  .sake 
of  your  business,  hold  your  finger  on 
this  place  in  the  column,  lean  back  in 
your  chair  and  think  back  over  the  pa.st 
few’  days. 

Have  you  been  guilty  of  knocking 
your  competitor?  Have  you  made  light 
of  his  efforts  and  hammered  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  is  carrying? 

Have  you  boosted  the  man  up  the 
.street,  engaged  in  the  same  line,  or 
have  you  anvil-chorused  him  from  the 
naughty  word  to  breakfast? 

Come  clean,  now! 

And.  now  that  you  have  confe.ssed, 
why  not  take  an  oath  never  to  be  gruilty 
of  such  an  offense  again  and — 

While  you  are  swearing,  sw’ear  by  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  and  the  falling 
German  mark  that — 

From  now  on,  your  first,  middle  and 
last  name  shall  be  Boost  Everybody — 
because — 

When  everyman  in  the  electrical  game 
decides  to  lay  aside  the  mallet  and  pick 
up  the  megaphone — 

The  industry  will  attain  that  place 
which  it  so  justly  deserves  and — 

That  place  is  the  Top  o’  the  Heap. 


The  animated  advertisinfi'  shows  of  the  local 
advertisinu  clubs  offer  exceptional  opjiortunities 
to  the  electrical  merchandiser  to  present  his 
messaKe.  The  Washinjtton  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  SjKikane,  Wash.,  was  resixinsible  for  the 
appearance  of  Dorothy  Jean  Lotrau  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bryan  representinK  “Princess  Eureka”  and 
"Prince  Thor”  at  one  of  these  shows  held  by  the 
Siwkane  Advertising  Cluh. 


According  to  G.  B,  Gillson,  the 
■^^owner  of  this  completely  elec¬ 
trified  home  that  is  situated  near 
Covina,  Calif.,  electricity  is  the 
factor  that  has  made  living  in 
the  country  a  constant  pleasure. 
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Are  Contractors  Making  a  Profit  in  Wiring  Jobs  ? 

Analysis  of  Books  of  Sixteen  Contractors  and  Dealers  Shows 
That  These  Men  Are  Not  Making  a  Fair  Margin  of  Profit 


One  of  the  most  evident  needs  of  the 
electrical  industry  today  is  accurate 
cost  accounting.  Due  to  many  reasons 
this  feature  of  the  business  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  consideration  which  it  should 
have.  F.  V.  Mitchell  is  a  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant  who  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  electrical  con¬ 
tractors  and  dealers.  He  has  attended 
several  of  the  conventions  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  and  has  ad- 
dresse<l  these  meetings  on  the  subject 
of  proper  accounting  and  accounting 
methods.  He  has  been  a  worker  for  the 
improvement  of  financial  conditions 
among  the  contracting  members  of  the 
electrical  trade  and  always  produces 
figures  to  substantiate  his  remarks.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  at  the  Sacramento  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  California  State  Association 
of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 
on  Oct.  27. 

“I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  address  you  again  regarding  the  vital 
points  in  your  industry  upon  which  I 
touched  before  your  Donner  Lake  con¬ 
vention.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
digging  down  even  deeper  into  your 
troubles  and  have  also  covered  a  very 
wide  territory  embracing  practically  the 
whole  of  northeiTi  and  central  Califor¬ 
nia.  ITie  information  and  results  ob- 
taine<l  from  this  extensive  work  have 
borne  out  in  full  the  statements  I  made 
at  your  June  meeting  and  it  is  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  I  have  prepared  a 
combined  profit  and  loss  statement  of 
16  electrical  contractors  and  dealers 
comprising  a  truly  representative  lot 
over  the  northern  and  central  paiis  of 
this  state. 

“This  statement  of  operation,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  of  six  months  from  Jan. 
1,  1923,  to  June  30,  1923,  shows  total 
.sales  for  all  sixteen  firms  of  $408,073.89 
with  material  and  labor  costs  of  $298,- 
849.30,  leaving  a  gross  profit  of  $109,- 
224.59,  from  which  we  must  deduct  an 
overhead  expense  of  $97,826.73,  leaving 
a  net  profit  on  this  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  only  $11,397.86  which  is  just 
2%  per  cent  on  the  total  sales.  There 
is  an  average  salarj’  of  only  $200  per 
month  included  in  the  above  overhead 
for  proprietors,  which  means  that  these 
sixteen  individuals  have  worked  for  less 
money  than  most  of  the  men  in  their 
employ  and  all  they  have  in  addition  to 
this  is  an  average  book  profit  of  $712.37 
each  for  the  six  months  business. 

“In  my  address  at  your  last  meeting 

I  hazarded  an  opinion  that  the  average 
percentage  of  overhead  expense  to  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  costs  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  30  per  cent.  As  it  works  out 
in  actual  figures,  however,  sixteen  rep¬ 
resentative  contractor-dealers  show  an 
average  of  32^  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  this  percentage  had  to  be  added 
to  the  material  and  labor  costs  first 
before  they  could  break  even  and  as  the 
figures  show  they  only  added  an  aver¬ 
age  of  35  per  cent,  hence  the  small  net 
profit  of  only  2%  per  cent,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  .state¬ 
ment  includes  one  with  a  net  profit  of 

II  per  cent  and  another  with  814  per 
cent  thf*  average  would  have  dropped 
down  as  low  as  1  per  cent  net.  The 


fact  that  the  latter  two  mentioned  can 
make  a  fair  percentage  of  net  profit  on 
their  work  with  no  better  general  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  is  certain  proof  to 
me  that  it  can  be  done  as  a  w’hole  with 
a  large  injection  of  the  “Live  and  Let 
Live”  principle,  but  it  will  never  be 
done  with  the  vicious  and  reckless  com¬ 
petitive  tactics  practiced  in  your  indus¬ 
try  today. 

“I  recall,  at  the  June  meeting  I  was 
asked  if  I  had  ever  done  any  accounting 
w'ork  in  other  contracting  lines,  at 
which  time  I  had  not  to  any  extent. 
However,  recently  I  have  ha«l  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  install  an  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  in  another  sub-contracting  line,  the 
class  of  which  I  do  not  care  at  this  time 
to  name,  and  find  that  although  com¬ 
petition  is  very  keen,  yet  it  is  intelli¬ 
gent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
percentage  is  first  added  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  to  cover  overhead  fully 
ahd  then  a  further  percentage  is  adde<l 
to  insure  a  fair  margin  of  net  prafit  on 
the  work.  On  yearly  .sales  of  $160,000, 
this  firm  showed  a  net  profit  of  $24,000, 
or  15  per  cent.  That  is  ju.st  a  sample 
of  what  is  being  done  in  another  sub¬ 
contracting  line  and  I  certainly  cannot 
see  why  the  same  thing  cannot  be  done 
in  the  electrical  line  more  generally 
than  it  is. 

“You  can  readily  see  from  this  illus¬ 
tration  that  if  these  sixteen  contractors 
and  their  competitors  had  known  their 
correct  percentage  of  overhead  to  their 
material  and  labor  co.sts  they  would 
have  fir.st  added  32%  per  cent  to  cover 
same  and  then  should  have  added  at 
least  11  per  cent  to  assure  a  net  profit 
of  10  per  cent  on  their  work,  which  is 
certainly  small  enough. 

“Any  contractor-dealer  who  is  under 
the  impression  that  a  fair  margin  of 
net  profit  can  be  made  by  a  total  addi¬ 
tion  of  anything  less  than  50  per  cent 
is  laboring  under  a  di.stinct  illusion  and 
the  .sooner  he  becomes  apprize<l  of  that 
fact,  the  better  for  him.self  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  And  while  on  this 
subject  let  me  say,  that  the  straight 
contractor  taking  large  jobs  at  15  per 
cent  added  is  riding  a  most  direct  road 


to  disaster  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  that  the  liabili¬ 
ties  pile  up  larger  than  the  as.sets  under 
that  method.  A  straight  contractor 
allowing  ^  himself  only  a  fair  salar>- 
could  noL  operate  on  an  overhead  of 
much  less  than  $10,000  per  year  and  we 
mu.st  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  takes 
$70,000  worth  of  jobs  at  the  ridiculously 
low  figure  of  15  per  cent  added  to 
barely  cover  this  overhead.” 


Work  of  Persian  Poet  Unearthed 
by  Subway  Diif^ers 

Through  the  columns  of  “Illumination 
Notes”  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Com¬ 
pany  has  recently  published  a  poem 
entitled  “A  Mazda  Sonnet.”  According 
to  the  publi.shers  of  the  piece,  the  au¬ 
thor,  O.  b’Hoy  Let  S’go,  is  a  long  for¬ 
gotten  Persian  writer  of  verse  whose 
works  have  recently  been  unearthed  in 
the  digging  of  the  Kashmir  subway. 
The  verses  wei-e  translated  by  Ki 
Watt,  a  descendant  of  the  Soroatrian 
god,  Ashura  Mazda. 

The  work  when  translated  reads  as 
follows: 

A  MAZDA  SONNET 
By  ().  b’Hoy  Let  9’im. 

You’ve  ioKt  your  hair?  Ah.  that’s  too  bad! 

But  after  all.  witrs  may  be  had 

To  tover  o’er  the  parking  place  of  brains. 

Restoratives  may  sprout  it  out 

You’ll  work  and  play,  and  Inuirh  and  shout 

And  baldness  brinKs  no  consequential  pains! 

You’ve  lost  your  teeth  7  Now  what’s  to  do! 
But  be  consoled  you  still  can  chew 
With  false  ones  that  a  clever  dentist  makecc. 
Your  food  will  taste  as  ttood  today. 

And  bite  you  ran.  and  smile  and  may.-  — 
Camouflatre  molars  have  no  pains  nor  aches! 

Your  hearing’s  bum  7  Well  that  is  touirh. 

Yet  you  ran  still  hear  well  enou>rh 
A«ccoustic'ons  are  substitutes  for  ears.’ 

You’ll  like  the  movies  just  as  much 

Tho’  somewhat  deaf,  you’re  not  in  dutch 

Your  wife  can’t  arirue  with  you.  calm  your  fears. 

You’ve  lost  your  si>fht7  That’s  hell  to  pay! 
In  darkness  you  are  doomed  to  stay 
You’ll  never  see  the  sunset  in  the  skies! 

No  substitute  for  sit^ht  is  known. 

Thouirh  you  a  million  dollars  own. 

Sui'KCons  can’t  help  your  vision  with  trlass  eyes ! 

List  to  my  tale,  both  youn»t  and  old 
Your  eyes  are  worth  more  than  pure  Kold. 

Once  blind,  your  days  will  all  be  turned  to 
ni^ht ! 

Let  We.stinirhouse  preserve  your  sittht. 

Be  sure  your  liKhtint;  system’s  riirht. 

And  all  your  life  be  kIiuI.  with  Mazda  liKht ! 


ANADIA^  WbSIINOIIOUSE  TanaDIAN  BRAWEsImi 


By  cooperating  with  the  Perkins  Electric,  Ltd.,  the  distributor  for  the  products  of  Canadian 
Brandes,  Ltd.,  and  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd.,  this  display  was  presented  at  the 
National  Exhibition  held  in  Toronto  recently. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NEWS 


Pit  No.  3  Generating  Equipment 
Contracts  Are  Signed 

Contracts  for  turbines,  generating 
equipment  and  main  swtching  equip¬ 
ment  for  Kt  No.  3  Power  House  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  have 
recently  been  awarded.  These  contracts 
cover  only  generating  station  equip¬ 
ment  and  amount  to  approximately  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  three  turbines  that  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  power  house  are  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Pel  ton  Water  Wheel 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  tur¬ 
bines  will  be  of  the  vertical  type  and 
are  desigrned  to  be  equipped  with  cast 
steel  runners,  babbitted  turbine  guide 
bearings  and  telescopic  draft  tubes  to 
permit  removing  the  turbine  runners 
without  disturbing  the  generators.  The 
lower  butterfly  valves  will  be  supplied 
by  the  PeltOn  company.  Pressure  regu¬ 
lators  will  be  installed  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  bypass  80  per  cent  of  full 
water. 

Three  generators  which  are  to  have 
a  rated  capacity  of  27,000  kva.  each 
are  to  be  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  These  will  generate 
at  11,000  volts  and  will  be  of  the  three- 
phase,  60-cycle  type.  Direct  connected 
250-volt  exciters  will  be  utilized  with 
one  motor  and  water  wheel  driven 
spare.  The  generators  will  be  con¬ 
structed  with  one  thrust  bearing  and 
two  guide  bearings,  the  thrust  bearing 
supporting  the  entire  rotating  element. 

The  220,000-voit  oil  switching  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  A  single  sectionalized  bus  will 
be  provided,  provision  being  made  for 
oil  circuit  breakers  for  the  three  trans¬ 
former  banks,  and  for  tw’o  outgoing 
lines,  as  well  as  for  tw'o  air-break  sec- 
tionalizing  switches  on  the  bus.  Trans¬ 
formers  to  step  the  voltage  from  11,000 
to  that  required  for  transmission  pur¬ 
poses  w  ill  be  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
pow’er  house  and  over  the  penstock 
tunnels.  There  will  be  three  banks  of 
transformers  and  one  spare  unit,  mak¬ 
ing  ten  units  in  all,  each  transformer 
to  be  of  9,000-kva.  capacity,  9  power 
factor,  three-phase,  60-cycle,  220,000 
volts,  Y  connected  with  the  neutral 
grounded.  The  transformers  will  be 
oil-insulated  and  water-cooled.  This 
equipment  will  also  be  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  company. 

The  15,000-volt  oil  switching  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  interior  of  the  pow'er  house 
is  to  be  furnished  by  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  A  complete  double  bus 
arrangement  will  be  provided  by  the 
11, 000- volt  switches  which  are  to  be  of 
high  capacity  and  will  be  installed  in 
concrete  compartments  and  provided 
with  air-break  disconnecting  switches. 


The  switchboards  will  be  of  the  bench 
type  and  will  be  equipped  with  suitable 
meters,  relays  and  control  switches  for 
the  operation  of  the  entire  plant. 


Paper  Manufacturer  Is  to  Erect 
Hydroelectric  Plant 

The  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  planning  to 
erect  a  dam  and  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Young’s  River  Falls  to  develop  power 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  log  unloading  facilities  at  that 
point.  It  is  said  that  in  its  new’  plans, 
the  company  hopes  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  leaks  in  the  profits,  and  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  paper  industry.  This 
problem  is  w’ith  regard  to  the  small  tim¬ 
ber.  As  logging  for  pulp  purposes  is 
conducted  at  present,  all  of  the  smaller 
timber  is  w’asted. 

According  to  the  plan,  a  dam  will  be 
erected  at  the  crest  of  the  falls.  This 
will  form  a  35-acre  pond  for  water  and 
log  storage  in  the  natural  basin  behind 
the  rocky  wall  through  which  the  river 
cuts  at  the  falls,  immediately  below 
the  dam  will  be  erected  a  power  house 
with  turbines  and  generators.  Pow’er 
from  this  plant  will  be  conveyed  to 
tidewater,  where  a  small  cut-up  mill 
and  small  pulp  mill  may  be  erected. 
The  work  of  clearing  the  basin  above 
the  falls  for  the  lake  formed  by  the 
dam  has  recently  been  completed. 


Large  Spillway  Being  Built  for 
T.,ong  Lake  Power  Plant 

The  second  largest  spillway  in  the 
world  is  nearing  completion  at  Long 
Lake,  Wash.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineering  department  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Water  Pow’er  Company.  The 
plant  is  in  a  narrow’  gorge  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  River  35  miles  w’est  of  the  city 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  accomplishments  in  modern  engi¬ 
neering. 

Tw’o  units  of  the  plant,  developing 
45,000  hp.,  were  completed  in  1913  and 
1915  and  the  third  unit  was  installed 
in  1917-18.  The  new  fourth  unit  w’ill 
bring  the  plant  to  the  full  capacity  of 
90,000  hp.  for  which  it  was  originally 
constructed.  The  fourth  unit  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  cost  approximately  $462,000, 
bringing  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant  to 
about  $6,000,000. 


Extensive  rebuilding,  improving  and 
extending  present  electrical  systems 
during  the  coming  year  in  Wenatchee 
Valley,  Washington,  is  planned  by  the 
W'ashington  Coast  Utilities  Company, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $40,000. 
Plans  for  new’  work  and  extensions  are 
being  draw’n  that  w’ill  cost  an  additional 
$100,000. 


Edison  Company  Plans  Explained 
to  California  Dealers 

One  hundred  and  forty  contractors, 
dealers,  jobbers,  manufacturers  and  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  met  in  the  Edison  Club 
Rooms,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  at  an  in¬ 
formal  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
13  to  discuss  plans  for  stimulating 
the  use  of  household  appliances. 

A.  W.  Childs,  manager  of  the  Edison 
company’s  commercial  department,  ex¬ 
plained  the  recent  order  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  w’hich  reduces  the  com¬ 
pany’s  maximum  lighting  rate  from  8 
cents  to  6.5  cents  in  southern  California. 
This  reduction  w’ill  make  it  possible  to 
use  domestic  appliances  and  lamp , 
socket  devices  much  more  freely  with¬ 
out  materially  increasing  the  consum¬ 
er’s  bills  for  electric  service. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Childs  that  the 
Edison  company  connected  30,000  new 
domestic  consumers  in  1922,  will  con¬ 
nect  in  excess  of  40,000  in  1923  and 
everything  indicates  40,000  new  ac¬ 
counts  as  a  minimum  for  1924.  The 
plan  outlined  is  to  develop  this  latent 
business  on  a  large  scale,  he  said. 

The  Edison  company  plans  to  sell  cer¬ 
tain  popular  appliances  using  500  to 
600  watts,  retailing  them  at  list  prices 
and  cooperating  with  the  dealers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  developing  the  sale  of 
motor  driven  appliances  such  as  vacuum 
cleaners,  fans,  washing  machines,  iron¬ 
ing  machines  and  the  like. 

Electrical  dealers,  jobbers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  discussing  the  plan  with 
the  Edison  representative,  stated  that 
this  activity  of  the  Edison  company 
w’ould  increase  business  all  down  the 
line.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
remarkable  building  program  in  south¬ 
ern  California  is  creating  a  tremendous 
market  which  to  date  has  not  been  sys¬ 
tematically  cultivated. 

A  similar  meeting  w’ith  dealers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  was  held  in  the 
Edison  Club  Rooms  in  Visalia  on  Nov’. 
19  and  w’as  attended  by  forty  represent¬ 
atives  of  electrical  dealers  in  the  valley 
and  district  managers  of  the  Edi.son 
^company  in  that  territory. 


Contract  for  the  electrical  equipment 
in  the  proposed  new’  $1,000,000  saw’mill 
to  be  erected  in  Longview’,  Wash.,  by 
the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company,  has 
been  let  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  contract 
includes  among  other  equipment,  420 
motors  ranging  from  5  to  500  hp.  The 
mill  will  be  electrically  equipped 
throughout.  Contract  for  a  million 
dollars’  w’orth  of  saw’mill  equipment 
has  been  let  to  Filer-Stow’ell  Company, 
Milw’aukee,  Wis. 
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National  Commercial  Section  of 
N.E.L.A.  Holds  Meeting*: 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Section  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Nov.  21  and  22,  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  success  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  intense  interest  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  but  also  from  the  large  and  rep¬ 
resentative  attendance  from  both  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  success  of 
this  meeting,  as  well  as  the  one  held 
at  Denver  earlier  this  year,  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  holding  one  meeting  a 
year  of  the  National  Commercial  Sec¬ 
tion  in  a  westeiTi  city  where  men  from 
the  Ea.st  and  the  West  can  meet  on  a 
common  ground  and  discuss  problems 
of  mutual  and  national  interest. 

The  group  and  committee  meetings 
were  characterized  by  unusual  interest 
and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  by  the  con¬ 
structive  nature  of  their  work.  The  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  these  meetings  indicates 
that  the  new  plan  of  delegating  the 
major  portion  of  the  detail  work  to  the 
geographic  «livisions  is  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  association  activities.  This  in 
turn  is  leaving  the  national  section  the 
needed  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
larger  national  problems  of  the  section 
and  at  the  same  time  to  properly  co¬ 
ordinate  and  correlate  the  work  of  the 
National  Commercial  Section. 

During  the  meeting  the  plans  of  the 
lighting  and  power  bureaus  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  unusual  opportunity  for 
developing  these  classes  of  business 
was  brought  out.  At  the  range  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  appliance  bureau  a  plan  was 
propo.sed  by  the  Northwest  geographic 
division  to  make  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  every  phase  of  the  electric  range 
business  in  conjunction  with  the  Range 
Committee  of  the  national  section. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Section  was  a.sked  to 
make  the  neces.sary  appropriation  to 
carry'  on  this  work.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  the  executive  committee  en¬ 
dorsed  the  plan  and  will  recommend  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  at  its  next  meeting,  in  De¬ 
cember,  that  the  neces.«ar>*  appropria¬ 
tion  be  made. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  transportation 
bureau  the  excellent  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  transportation  bureau  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association 
since  its  organization  last  June  were 
brought  out  by  the  Pacific  Coast  dele¬ 
gates.  Since  the  organization  of  this 
bureau  thirty-three  electric  trucks  have 
been  sold  and  the  number  of  live  pros¬ 
pects  on  hand  indicates  that  this  num¬ 
ber  will  be  greatly  exceeded  befoi’e  the 
end  of  the  year. 


A  meeting  on  the  question  of  public 
relations  was  held  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  the  plan  of  the  greater 
service  bureau  of  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison  Company  described  by  W.  H. 
Fischer  of  that  company  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received.  The  live  discussion 
which  followed  indicated  that  men  in 
the  industry  all  over  the  country  are 
becoming  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  municipal  ownership  menace. 

A  banquet  at  the  Utah  Hotel  for  the 
delegates  on  Thursday  evening  was 
tendered  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  League.  On  Friday 
the  delegates  w'ere  taken  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  to  Bingham  Canyon  where  the 
largest  .surface  copper  mine  in  the 
world  is  in  operation. 

During  the  meeting  the  National 
Commercial  Section  passed  a  fitting  res¬ 
olution  on  the  death  of  L.  E.  Voyer, 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Edison 
Lamp  Works  in  San  Francisco  and 
chairman  of  the  Lighting  Bureau  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association.  The 
resolution  was  as  follow’s: 

Whereas,  We  have  learned  of  the  passinfc  from 
earthly  activity  of  our  friend  and  co-worker, 
L.  E.  Voyer,  chairman  of  the  Liprhtintr  Bureau 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association,  and 
Whereas,  Mr.  Voyer  had  contributed  prener- 
ously  and  effectively  of  his  time  and  abilities  to 
the  advancement  of  the  electrical  industry  ;  and 
inoreover,  had  won  the  universal  friendship  and 
esteem  of  the  members  of  the  electrical  industry. 
Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  National 
Commercial  Section,  National  Electric  Liirht  As¬ 
sociation,  unite  in  an  expression  of  our  profound 
retrret  at  the  untimely  departure  of  this  valued 
citizen  and  associate,  and  that  we  tender  to 
the  members  of  his  family  our  sincere  sympathy. 
Be  It  Further  Reeolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  incoriHjrated  in  the  minutes  of 
this  meetinp:. 

(Sittned)  A.  E.  HOLLOWAY, 
Adopted  Nov,  22,  1923, 

Salt  Lake  City,  (Signed)  W,  H.  ITSCHER. 
Utah. 


Western  Irrijfation  Equipment 
As.sociation  Holds  Meeting 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Western  Irrigation  Equipment  Associ¬ 
ation  was  held  in  the  Bellevue  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  17.  In 
the  morning  the  executive  committee 
held  its  meeting  and  at  two  o’clock  an 
open  meeting  was  held.  This  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  C.  A,  Utley,  chairman, 
and  P.  H.  Marlette,  secretary.  C.  R. 
Hunt  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held 
at  the  Palais  Royale  Cafe  and  addresses 
wei-e  made  by  Don  C.  Ray,  manager  of 
the  bureau  of  public  relations  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco,  and  by  leading  advertising 
experts. 


Power  Development  Fight  May  Be 
Held  in  Washington 

The  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  in  the  state  of  Wa.shington  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  battleground  on  which  the 
next  state  election  will  be  fought,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  three-cornered  fight 
looming.  Adherents  of  the  plan  to 
allow  cities  owming  hydroelectric  plants 
to  sell  power  outside  their  respective 
limits  appear  to  be  divided  into  tw’o 
groups,  each  group  reported  to  be  gath¬ 
ering  around  a  leader.  Opponents  to 
the  plan  are  so  far  running  under  cover, 
and  might  settle  on  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  rumored  to  be  looking  cov¬ 
etously  on  the  governor’s  office. 

Homer  T.  Bone,  an  attorney  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  and  Pierce  County  representative 
at  the  last  session  of  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture,  recently  announced  that  he  will 
carry  the  fight  for  free  sale  of  power 
throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Bone  introduced  into  the  Hou.se 
at  the  last  session  a  bill  providing  for 
unrestricted  sale  of  current  by  cities,, 
and  fought  the  bill  successfully  through 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  bill  failed  to  get  out  of  the  Senate 
committee,  but  succeeded  in  drawing  out 
a  substitute  bill,  known  as  the  Reed  bilU 
after  its  framer,  Mark  E.  Reed,  speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  Reed  bill  provides  for  the  sale  of 
electric  cui-rent  by  municipalities  out¬ 
side  their  limits,  but  provides  also  for  a 
5  per  cent  gross  earnings  tax.  Speaker 
Reed  led  a  determined  fight  for  his  bill, 
arguing  that  when  a  city  develops  a 
power  project  to  supply  its  electrical 
needs,  it  takes  much  property  from  the 
tax  rolls,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
bill  passed  as  a  referendum  measure. 
In  justice  to  the  remainder  of  the  state, 
he  argued,  those  cities  having  power 
projects  should  pay  into  the  coffers  of 
the  state  a  certain  part  of  their  gross 
earnings.  The  Reed  bill  will  go  before 
the  state  election  for  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  voters. 

It  is  admitted  by  politicians  that  the 
Reed  and  Bone  bills  are  the  magnets  to 
which  political  forces  are  being  drawn 
for  the  1924  fight.  Should  the  private 
power  corporations  quietly  enter  the 
field,  which  is  predicted,  a  thi-ee  cor¬ 
ner  fight  would  result,  all  based  on 
the  question  of  power  extension  in  the 
state. 

Due  to  the  mass  of  votes  centered  in 
cities  directly  interested  in  the  pow’er 
sale  question,  it  is  believed  by  politi¬ 
cians  that  settlement  of  the  question 
can  be  made  the  issue  of  the  coming 
political  campaign.  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
both  have  power  plants.  Seattle  soon 
will  inaugurate  a  new  unit  of  a  muni¬ 
cipal  plant,  giving  the  city  a  great 
quantity  of  additional  power;  Tacoma  is 
preparing  to  build  a  plant  to  add  to  its 
La  Grande  pow'er  supply;  Bellingham 
has  acquired  a  site  for  a  municipal 
plant;  and  Aberdeen  has  in  its  pos.ses- 
sion  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
project. 


Two  towers  each  250  ft.  high  will  be 
erected  to  carry  the  Skagit  current  over 
the  University  Bridge,  Seattle,  Wash. 
This  height  will  permit  of  clearance  of 
even  the  highest  battle.ship  masts.  Two 
similar  towers  have  already  been  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  lines  over  the  West 
Waterway  at  Spokane  Street,  Seattle. 


Some  of  the  men  that  attended  the  meetinc  of  the  National  Commercial  Section,  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association 

Committee  Personnel— 1923-1924 


ACCOUNTINC  SECTION 

A  R  C«r^iM«r  •  Ck 

L  W  Vm.  CV 

I  A  P  R  Fefcwwn 

O.  U  Mdo.c  C.  P  Si««I 

B  b  St.ik  M  F  W«le. 

L  A  R«y»ald« 

Mrnmft  AyioiM  27.  192)— Si.  Frsncit  Hotel.  Son  Ffi 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION— E». 
A  t.  Hoticwer 
A  M  Froei 
P  F  Fine  - 

F.onk  J  A.rey 


H  K.  Cflfin 
M  C  Coldr.ik 

)  H  lanueon 
I  F  PollAr^ 


CkoKmei 

Vk  t -Ckot  r«not 

Frank  W«tM 
L.  J  Power 
Dorr  C.  Ray 
H  C  Rice 
IL  L.  Saitdoeal 

Clcirn  D-  Smilli 
J  W  Wrenn 


Central  Station  Power  in  Ceppetition  willi  Fnal  Oil  En«i« 
W  C  Joknaon  J  K  Cnnningkam 

P  Rkme  A.  A.  Wolaon 

P  P  Pme  A  C  Cape 

H  H  FoffweH  W  F  Neiman 


t  J  Cipperly 

L  A  W.lcom 
C.  b  Merriik 
C  W  Cntiia 
I  O  S.e«Vra 


Cka.ii 

W  W  H.cka 
H  C.  Crilkn 
T  A.  Ree^ 

Harry  Kennedy 


CUSTOMERS  SCRVICC  RURKAO 

A  M  Ftoal  . Ckairi 

Ceo  T  Bipetow  Vice  Ckarr 

l>on  C  Hay  ....  Socre 


Centra)  Stabon  Acbeitaea 
W  L  Froai  H  k 

W  H  Flecker  1  « 

H  C  Brayt 

Allied  tndnalriea  and  Aaeacinb 
C  B  Kenney  D  E 

C  E  Arkogaal  P  k 


j  W  Wrenn 
Erneal  M  Frtllaon 


D  E  Harria 
P  M  Alverd 
K  £  Van  Knrr 


Freak  J  Airey 
H.  E.  Skarman. 
Frank  We.aa 


Cka.r 
Vice-Ckair 
H.  H.  Allieon 


Street  atrd  Hipkway  Lipkbnp 
C  H  P  Dellmann  -  • 

R  H.  Mottaken 

H  H  Allieon  O.  I. 

Ray  Conliak  H.  N 

M  K  Cr.lkn  C.  E 


O.  I  Helaey 
H.  N  joknaon 

C.  E  Jokneon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Tke  Eaoevtiee  Committee  keld  rta  krai  meelinp  ii 
agelea  on  Septembor  21.  192).  ila  mam  kvarneaa  keii 
rmuUtion  of  tke  Committee  BvdgeU  (or  tke  enrreni  Ad 
Mive  Year  Committee  Ckeirmen  alao  attended  tke  m 
id  preaented  ikcir  reapectiec  Dodget  appliceliona. 

INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
(PeraonncI  Incomplete) 

Samuel  H.  Taylor  .....  Ckairti 

^  O.  Boylea  Souikern  California  Ediaon  Co..  L  A 
H  E.  Barden.  Soutkern  California  Ediaon  Co..  L.  A 
F  W  Morria  Soutkern  California  Fdiaon  Co .  L  A 
Frank  Weiaa  Loe  Angelea  Caa  A  Electric  Carp  ,  L  A 
H  E.  Skermea,  )r..  Illinoia  Elec  Co  .  L  A 
H  F  Rea.  Paciiw  Stetea  Elec.  Co..  L.  A. 

A  8  Vandercook.  Wealern  Elec.  Co .  U  A 
^'kert  Dewea  Soutkern  Sierraa  Power  Co..  Riaeraide 
W  H  Telkott.  Soa  Diego  Coaa.  Caa  A  Electric  Co..  San  Dir 
J  M.  Buawell.  Saa  joa^uia  Lifkl  A  Power  Corp..  Freano 


OVRRHCAO  SYSTRMS  lURtAU 


PERSONNEL  COMMITTCC 
R  J  Baker  ....... 

5  C  Heeer  T  W  5. 

Her^rt  Dewea  t.  J.  Ke. 

R.  C.  Ecclee 

PUBUC  POUCY  COMMITTEE 


R  H  BelUrd 

A  Emory  Wiakun 
W  E  Creed 
Wm  Baurkyle 
H  F  jeckaon 


Cka.imaa 

Paul  M.Kee 
S.  Waldo  Coleman 
R  S  Meaaon 
H  U  Alter 
Ceorge  A.  Cempkel) 

A  R  Weal 
lamea  B  Block 
Mortimer  Fleiakkaike, 


R  E  F.aker  . 

R  E.  Smilk  . 

Don  C  Ray  . 

A  M  Frnet 
Wilimm  H  Crawford 
W  K  F.acker 
George  A.  Campbell 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  SECTION 


Cka.rma 

i-Ckairman  Soulkera  Diatri 
r-Ckairmaa  Nortkom  Drairi 
A.  E.  Holloway 
Harry  L  Harper 


George  A.  Campbell  F  H  Woodward 

C.  T.  Htfickiaaoa  Rokt  L.  Ettnogbam 

Stxg  OOaiMlTTgRS 

Wonaea  a  Pnklac  Infonnabon  Bnrean 
M.aa  J.  Fr.ncea  Enaaaa 
Enaployeoa  Relatioae  with  tke  Pnklic  Bureau 

R  A.  Bebari 

lafofiabon  Bnrean  Organiaabea 

E.  O.  Skreee 

Pnklic  Speakitag  Bureau 

R  W  Dneal 

Meeting  Lea  Angelea.  California.  October  2nd.  192) 
Organisation. 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTCC 

C.  )oy .  Cka.rma 

Frederick  5  Myrtle  J  E  BarnkUl 

Cka».  Heaton  Pciraon  R  E.  Sherman  Ir 

J  C.  Hokreckt  Frank  P  Boyd 


A.  E.  Holloway 
M  W  Scanlon 
Goorge  C.  Tenn< 


H.  K  Gr.lkn 
;e.  Califnrnia.  Sep«  lal 


R.  D.  Br.gkam 
C.  L.  Burgeaa 
Frnncie  Z.  Stni 


Carl  A.  Hemrc 
G.  A  MacDon 
M  O.  Bolaer 
P  O  Crawford 
R.  S.  Don.eli 
O  G  Steele 
W  m  R  VanB< 
r  W  Snell 
L  K  Cyan 


C.  F  Gilcreat 

tC  Albert 
S  Deniela 
1  E  Kneckatedt 
W  C  Wella 
)  J  Skmnar 
W  C.  Sm.tk 
B  G-  Hotek 
W  C  Kn.gkt 
F  E  Dillingrr 


D  O.  Smalley 
A  J  Halt 
O.  A  Knopp 


L  j  Corbett 
Walter  Dreyer 
C  E  Young 
E  H  Steele 
George  L  Honn 
K  B  Ayeia 


L  I  Moure 
H  E  Cunn.ngka 
M  Mi<.kener 
N  B  M.naon 

E  N  DOyly 
S  L  Caac 
K  f  Cwnl.ak 
William  Winter 


W  N  L.ndbUd 
W  H.  Talboti 
T  P  Ga.rttt 
L.  A  Noti 
I  G  Monekan 


W  R  f  tamptoH 
A  S.  Price 
H  R  Tkomaa 
K  G.  Jenea 
I  E  Bridgea 


Matar  Tcaiing  Perioda  G  H  Searle 

Meter  Tealcra'  Inatruciion  Ceurae  H  R  Tkomaa 

A  L.  Dueabery 

Masimum  Oomand  Meiera  W  N  (.indLlad 

Standardiiation  of  Eloclric  Meeauring  Inatrumenta 

.  O.  A  Knopp  iCkairtuan) 
K  V.  A  Meicra  W  H.  Talbott  (Chairman) 

Tkaft  of  Current  *  W  G.  Kn>gki  (Ckairm.*n) 

New  Development  m  Meter  Acceaeonca 

.  -  •  -  )  C  Albert  (Chairman) 

Metering  nf  ^rallel  n(  Circuita  W'  R  Fiampton  (Chairman) 
Outdnor  Metering  Equipment  A.  S  Price 

Standard  Teaiing  Facditiea  R  CtaweM 


O  W  W.ngatd 
O.  G  Steele 
Paul  Oat 
lame#  F  Pollard 
T  W  Snell 
E  K  Gynn 
H  M  Buck 
G.  E  Armattong 
I  H  Cunningham 
AHen  G  jonea 
I  A  Koor.lr 


Cka.r 

H  T  Suicl.ffe 
W  H  Talbott 
K  B  Ayera 
Lmery  Skerw.n 
C.  F.  Seknett 
H  C  Denny 
H  S  Mine. 

M  L  Crum 
)  L  Tkempaen 
W  R  Batiey 
R  M  Penkody 
F  H  Mayer 
I  C  Geyterd 
>  L  L.  Dyer 
R  H  Halpenny 
M  L  Baden 
Paul  H  Yeken 
F  V  Wright 
W  P  L  Hommerk. 
R  A  Hopk.na 
W  A  Cepley 


Ciark  Baker 
H  G  Miller  . 

H  H.  All.ani 
S  H  Anderi 
L.  W  Dana 
Lrneat  Fretlai 


PURCHASING  AND  STORES  SECTION 


R  W  Pruaam 
liMluatrial  Ligkbni 


C.  A.  Kelley 

R  C.  Ecclee 
t  L  Gray 
F.  F  Henry 
John  H.  Hunt 
Le.gk  S.  Jone. 


Ckaif 

D.  P  Maaon 
H  O  McKee 
William  J  MiCull. 


I^.lliam  I  MiCullougk 
.eorge  C  Rabb 


C.  D.  We.aa 

.  California.  Augual  ).  192) 


R  H  Cataa 

I  A  Koonir 
L  H  Nortkmorr 
C  B.  Judaon 
C.  1.  Gintkar 
S  f  Liaberger 
W  H  Talbott 
L.  I  Crawford 
C.  F  GilcreM 
0  D  SmoHey 


t  R  Banka 
H  D  Naabit 
N  B  Hinaon 
W  P  Champion 
1  V  Wf.gki 
R  H.  IngeraoM 

H  H  MdU?*** 
C.  L  Dav.a 


H  H  Cou.trigkl  ■ 

S.  H  Anderaon 
H.  H  Alliaon 
G.  H.  P.  Dellman 
Leonard  Hobba 


H.  C  Rice  . 
J.  W  Wrenn  • 
J.  H  Jamiaon  ' 


H.  C  GoldrKk 

1.  C.  Hokreckt 
H-  H.  Courtrig 
H.  U  Miller 
R.  E.  Hecrman 
Geo  W  Barkei 
A  L-  Spring 


Paul  While 
amercin!  Ligkbng 


Chair 

W  c  Wurfel 

O.  S.  Chllord 

Carl  Healkron 
A  H.  Nickola 


er  I  P  Bowdan 

Fred  Lnnca 

Geo^.  T.  Bigelow 

CommorcinI  Heabng 


I  C  DougUa 
P  P  Pine 


P  H  Booth  • 

O  E.  SkoMera 
J.  A  McWilliama 
Ceo  T.  Bigelow 
I.  W  Wrenn 
H  K.  Gr.Ain 


Cka.r 

H.  A.  Cram 
Wm  P  Sekwarti 
B  Y.  Gikaon 
Hilton  Honock 
I  T  Deppe 


Cammercinl  Truck  Operabon 

I  5  Moulton  ......  Chairman 

S.  B  Skaw  Harry  Eaalerbrook 

I  jeroma  (  anavan  E:  A.  Hunt 

K.  I.  Darey  Frank  Retlenmeyar 

Bntteriea 

A  B  WolUker . Chairman 

C.  L  McWhorter  C  F  Wakeman 

L  F  Boerner  O.  W  LilUrd 

>  Eddy  Wood 

J  InduatrinI  Truck  Opemlion 

C  P  Hering  .....  Chairman 

Ek  C.  Blodgett  Cknrlea  M  Gunn 

Ira  C  Partin  P-  S.  Vnil 

I  CWrIna  De  Blinn  A.  S.  Undatrom 

Maetmga  Cofnriercml  Section  Eaecutiee  Committeo-  -Aug 
IB.  192).  Loa  Angelaa.  Cakfornia. 

•  Mam  buaineaa— Organtuiion  of  Committaoa 

Croup  Meeting  of  Bureau*  and  Sub*Committooa.  »• 
,  ■  \  eluding  Eaecutiye,  Frawo.  CalJornm.  October 
I9tk  and  20tk.  l92) 


■lBCSITIPO  AMD  CHBCUMO  DUKCAO 
Wm  Haddock .  Chairman 

C.  D.  Weiae 

ITOaiMO  DOMMAU 

C.  A  Kalley  ......  Chairman 

Frad  Handrickeon  C.  B  Ura 

DlgBVbSBMKMTt  AMD  EBTVftMt  DUEBAO 
H  O  McKa#  ....  Chairman 

Wm.  Haddock  O  M  Simpaon 

TKAMtrOMTATlOM  AMD  LABOB  BAVIMO  DBTICBt  BVBBAD 
C.  D  Waiaa . Chairman 

D.  P.  Maaon  Andrew  Swanaen 

Frank  W  Sm.tk  F  C  Rotael 

W  H  Brown  W  J  Scknelet 

W  H.  Fa.rbonka  E  M  Rondot 

J  S  Moulton  P  Duckar 

I  M  Wamacoal  S  B  Skaw 

R  A.  Jnknaon  A  E  Laka 

Mealing-  Loa  Angola*.  Calilornin.  Auguet  29tk.  192). 

BALVAOB  WABTB  AMD  OBOAUTB  MAtBBlAL  MVBBAU 
George  C.  Robb  ....  Chairman 

W  J.  McCullough  S  B  Patterson 

MATBBLAL  AMD  gUBPLY  BVDOBT  BVBBAD 
J  L.  Cray  .......  Chairman 

John  H  Hunt  George  C  Robb 

H  O  McKee  frank  Palmer 

SUB  COMMlTTBBa 
Maintenarrce  and  Operation 
J.  M  Wainacoat  W  J.  Schaefer 

Aulkorianbon  and  Aaaignment 
J.  S.  Moulton 

Emergency  Egnipmenl 
W  H  Fa.rkank* 

Ba*i*  for  Ckargo— Houra  Va  Milaage 

P  Duckar  E.  M  Rondot 

I  afcir  firing  Dooicea 

F  W  Smith  S.  B.  Skaw 

W  H.  Farrbaak*  F  C.  Rotael 

W  H  Brown  A.  E.  Lake 

Electric  Troch 

R  A  Joknann  A  Swanann 

J.  S.  Moulton 

Inauranco.  Cod#  nf  Etkica  Rulea  for  Truck  Driear*  and 
Operator* 

C.  D  Weia* 

TECHNICAL  SECTION 
BBSOUTIVB  OOMMITTCC 

H.  U  Dooliftl* . Chairman 

P  O  Crawford . Vtca-Ckairman 

A.  W  Copley  S.  |.  Liaberger 

F  O  Dolaoo  L.  J  Moere 

E.  R  Nortkmore  E.  A  Quinn 

R.  H.  Halpenny  W.  H  Talbott 

C.  A  Heinaa  E  E.  Vatk 

J.  A.  Koonia  R-  J-  C.  Wood 

and  Tacknieal  Bureau  Cknirmon. 

Meeting  San  Francacn.  Calif  September  2).  26.  27  192) 


H.  H  Co* 

R  S  Darnel* 

W  R  Van  Bokkelei 
1  W  Snell 
L  E  Valk 
C  F  Benkam 
E  R  Nortkmore 


R.  C  Powell 

M.  O  Boleer 
C.  H  Jenkio* 
Raymond  Lewalli* 
Ellia  J  W.llila 
O  C.  MilUr 
Gaorge  H  Hagar 
Paol  E.  Chapman 


H  H  Shield* 

L.  J  Corbett 
Lloyd  Henley 
V  D  Lllmtl 
E  Y  Porter 
P  M  Wentworth 
E  D  Skerw.n 


Clayton  Bigg* 

K  G  Sheppard 
Vinton  Smith 
Geofga  M  Bowm 


Low  Coal  Underground  Conatruction  lor  Light  Land  Diatricta 
M  O  bolaer  .  ..  ...  Ckmrman 

George  C  Hagar  H  G  Keealmg 

H  B  Hmaon  K.  B  Ayrea 

4  K.  V.  S.Pkaae  Diatrikulion 

H  G  Keealmg  ...  Chairman 

Clayton  Bigg*  H.  H  Minor 

Elli*  J  Witirt* 


C.  F  Braun 
E.  E.  Valk 
R.  F.  Mongea 
H.  S  Marker 
P.  M.  Robmaon 

tG.  Rnilow 
F.  Leefeld 
C.  E.  Siainbeck 
R.  C  Pewall 
C.  H  Deloney 
M  E  Mulkey 
C.  W.  Wiggma 
H  C.  WkeyUnd 
A  D  Murphy 


C  W.  Hamihen 
■TDBAVUC  POWBB  BUBBAO 
I  C  Siaele  •  .  . 

E.  W  Lin^uial  H  V. 


A  Y  Meydall 
C.  P  Rhine 
E.  A.  Quinn 
G  Z  Ogden 
Leo  Kmpa 
C  R  Stewart 
W.  E.  Tkomaon 
V  E.  loknaon 
Geo  M  Will# 

F  V  Wright 
C.  L  Davi* 

A  W  Copley 
R.  A.  Hopkina 


R.  E.  Robenaon 
C.  C.  RuWe 
Wayne  A.  S-  Harmon 
P  O  Crawford 
£  G  Water* 

I  F  Partridpe 
Nelaon  A.  Lckarl 
R  P  Meintoflk 
J.  E  Woodbridge 
C.  F  Benkam 
C.  M  Mardel 
Cheater  B  McAuley 
Morn*  Levil 
H  S  Reawortky 
Waller  Dreyer 
C  DeW.ll 
George  H  Bragg 


H  V.  Lut..*'^'"" 

Ely  C.  Huickmaon 
E  M  Breed 
R.  G  Mahon 
H.  R  Peckkam 
R  M  Peabody 
Gene  B  Heywood 
A  J  Robertaon 
R  C  Booth 
S  F  Cofkian 
R  ).  C.  Wood 
Georga  W  Will* 

C  G  Dae.* 

R  G  Manifold 
H  K  Fo* 

E  A  Quinn 
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Long  Span  to  Be  Made  on  Wooden 
Pole  Ti'ansmission  Line 

While  figures  are  not  available  as  to 
record  spans  in  line  construction  on 
wooden  structures,  the  San  Diego  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  believes  a  record  will  be 
made  when  a  new  11,000-volt  line  to 
Alpine  which  it  is  building  is  completed. 
On  this  extension  will  be  erected  two 
spans  which  will  surpass  the  previous 
record  made  by  that  company  on  a 
span  over  Mis.sion  Valley,  ju.st  north  of 
the  city  of  San  Diego. 

'ITie  Alpine  tran.smi.ssion  line  will 
have  one  span  of  4,402  ft.,  followed  im- 
me<liately  by  another  of  3,397  ft.,  both 
of  which  will  exceed  the  3,069-ft.  Mis¬ 
sion  Valley  span.  The  engineers  of  the 
company  at  first  hoped  to  combine  the 
two  spans  in  one  of  nearly  8,000  ft.  but 
contour  conditions  prevented  the  carr>’- 
ing  out  of  this  plan. 

The  two  long  spans  will  be  pulled  on 
three-pole  structures  to  a  ten.sion  esti¬ 
mated  at  9,000  lb.  Seven-sixteenths 
extra  galvanized  special  high  strength 
steel  strand  cable  will  be  u.sed.  A  dif¬ 
ference  of  elevation  of  108  ft.  exists 
between  the  .structures  at  each  end  of 
the  first  span. 

Exceedingly  difficult  line  construction 
conditions  were  re.sourcefully  met  by 
the  crews  of  the  San  Diego  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  An 
air  compressor  mounted  on  a  special 
truck  was  driven  over  untracked  brush 
country  to  within  900  ft.  of  the  center 
structures  of  the  long  spans  and  air 
under  pressure  was  piped  to  the  crews 
digging  the  pole  holes.  In  solid  rock 
the  pneumatic  drills  aided  materially  in 
the  speed  of  sinking  pole  and  anchor 
holes. 


Conimissioners  Formulate  Utah 
Reclamation  Work  Plans 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Utah  Water 
Storage  Commission  with  Govenior 
Mabey  on  Nov.  6  definite  plans  were 
formulated  for  taking  immediate  action 
in  respect  to  the  reclamation  project 
propo.sed  for  Salt  Lake  and  adjoining 
counties.  The  plan,  which  has  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  county  com- 
mi.ssioners,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Presidents’  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  prominent  civic  organizations, 
contemplates  reclaiming  15,000  acres  of 
valuable  land  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Salt  Lake  County  as  w’ell  as  other  land 
in  Salt  Lake  and  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  proposed  to  bring  water  from  the 
Provo  River  at  a  high  place  along  the 
easteiTi  side  of  the  valley,  thereby  irri¬ 
gating  soil  which  has  been  declared  by 
government  experts  as  very  w’ell  com¬ 
parable  to  the  mo.st  productive  portions 
of  Wa.shington  and  California. 

This  is  one  of  several  reclamation 
projects  in  the  counties  of  Salt  Lake, 
Hox  Elder,  Utah,  Weber  and  Cache, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  goveniment  engineers  to 
prove  their  feasibility  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appropriation  from  the  United 
States  Reclamation  fund,  which  is  ad¬ 
vanced  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
without  interest,  on  such  projects  which 
appear  after  examination  to  be  the 
mo.st  fea.sible.  A  sum  of  $10,000  will 
l)e  raised  for  investigating  the  Salt 
Lake  County  project,  of  which  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  will 
fuiTiish  $5,000,  the  Utah  Water  Storage 
Commission  $2,500  and  the  commission¬ 


ers  of  the  counties  interested,  $2,500. 
It  is  believed  that  after  investigation 
the  project  will  be  found  feasible,  and 
that  work  will  proceed  in  the  placing 
of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
farm  land  under  irrigation. 


Contest  for  Esvsays  on  Utility 
Rei^ulation  Announced 

The  Northwest  Electric  Light  and 
Power  A.ssociation,  with  head  offices  in 
Seattle,  has  announced  a  scholarship 
prize,  to  be  competed  for  by  seniors  in 
the  high  .schools  of  the  state,  and  to  be 
awarded  each  year  for  the  best  essay 
written  by  a  senior  on  the  topic:  “State 
Regulation  of  Public  Utilitie.s.” 

The  prize,  which  has  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  Josephine  Corli.ss  Pre.ston,  head  of 
the  state  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  four-year  university 
course  in  any  of  the  public  or  accredited 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  state,  and  will  be  in  the  sum  of 
$250  a  year. 

Each  high  school  principal  will  ap¬ 
point  three  judges  to  select  the  be.st 
essay  from  his  school.  The  closing  date 
for  the  first  contest  is  April  1,  1924. 
Announcement  of  the  winner  of  the 
state  contest  will  be  made  April  25. 
The  length  of  each  essay  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2,500  words. 

The  state  judges  will  be  Mrs.  Preston, 
E.  V.  Kuykendall,  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  works;  Dr.  C.  H. 
Ki.sher,  president  of  the  Bellingham 
State  Nonnal;  Howard  T.  Lewis,  dean 
of  business  administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wa.shington;  and  H.  C.  Cor¬ 
dell,  head  of  the  department  of  business 
economics  at  Washington  State  College. 


(ieneral  Electric  Company  Buys 
Los  Angeles  Shop  Site 

A  site,  which  will  be  used  for  housing 
a  service  shop  and  later  a  warehouse, 
has  been  purchased  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  piece  of  ground,  five  acres  in  area, 
is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Santa  Fe  Avenue  and  52nd  Street. 

There  is  now  located  on  the  property 
a  two-story  Class  A  building  which  will 
be  modified  and  converted  into  a  fully 
equipped  service  shop  in  which  all  kinds 
of  electrical  apparatus  will  be  rebuilt 
and  repaired.  It  is  planned  to  later 
construct  a  large  warehouse  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  area  that  has  just  been 
purchased. 

According  to  G.  E.  Emmons,  vice- 
president  of  the  company  in  charge  of 
manufacturing,  the  service  shop  will  be 
one  of  the  best  equipped  for  rebuilding 
and  repairing  electrical  apparatus  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  work  of 
fitting  the  existing  building  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  needs  will  start  immediately. 


An  announcement  has  been  made  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed 
between  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  San 
Franci.sco,  Calif.,  and  the  NewT)ort 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  dock  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  whereby 
the  latter  company  will  take  over  all 
future  hydraulic  turbine  business  of  the 
former,  including  patents  and  patent 
applications,  drawings,  data,  etc.  The 
tron.saction  also  includes  developed  and 
undeveloped  inventions  and  all  records 
of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Com¬ 
pany. 


The  lantest  saw  in  the  world  was  recently  installed  in  the  electrically  oi)erated  plant  of  the 
Eureka  Cedar  Shingle  &  Lumber  Company  of  Ho<|uiam,  Wash.  The  saw  is  108  in.  in  diameter 
and  weighs  795  lb.  It  was  manufactured  at  the  Philadelphia  factoi-y  of  Henry  Disston  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  for  the  s|>ecial  use  of  the  Eureka  company.  Designs  for  the  saw  were  develoi)ed  from 
ideas  oriffinatinyr  with  the  Seattle  organization  of  the  Disston  company. 
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Byllesby  Corporation  Purchases 
Coast  Valleys  Company 

Through  purchase  of  all  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Coast  Valleys  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  the  H.  M.  Byllesby 
Engineering  &  Management  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  assumed  complete  control  of 
the  gas  and  electric  company  which 
seiwes  all  of  Monterey  County  and  a 
part  of  San  Benito  County,  California. 

The  Byllesby  company  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  op¬ 
erator  of  many  large  public  utilities. 
It  has  more  than  three  hundred  million 
dollars’  worth  of  properties  of  this  kind 
in  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  and  other  states. 

Its  other  Califoniia  properties  are  the 
Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
at  Stockton,  Richmond  and  Eureka  and 
the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  serving  San  Diego  and  all 
of  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
California. 

James  F.  Pollard  who  has  been  the 
vice-pre.sident  and  manager  of  the  Coa.st 
Valleys  company  for  the  past  four  years 
is  to  be  retainetl  in  that  capacity  and 
Phillip  S.  George  will  continue  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  All  of  the  other 
officers  have  been  changed. 

Among  the  improvements  projected 
by  the  new  organization  immediately 
are  a  second  transmission  line  to  Mon¬ 
terey,  thus  assuring  service  without 
interruption  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula; 
installation  of  automatic  voltage  regula¬ 
tors  to  hold  constant  voltage  in  all  of 
the  cities  and  wherever  needed  in  rural 
substations;  extension  of  service  to  the 
towm  of  Ca.stroville  and  a  more  liberal 
line  extension  rule  for  seiwice  extensions 
everywhere,  including  the  acceptance 
without  contest  of  the  California  State 
Railroad  Commission’s  order  requiring 
the  company  to  furnish  ti-ansformers  to 
all  customers  both  inside  and  outside 
of  cities. 

H.  L.  Jackman  of  Eureka,  who  has 
for  many  years  managed  the  Byllesby 
properties  there,  is  also  one  of  the  new 
vice-presidents  of  Coast  Valleys  com¬ 
pany  and  will  have  close  supervision  of 
local  operations  while  the  local  manage¬ 
ment  is  bringing  the  property  up  to  the 
Byllesby  standards.  Mr.  Jackman  is 
now  in  Salinas  for  that  purpose. 


Supreme  Court  Upholds  Ruling 
of  Utah  Commission 

Increased  rates  allowed  the  Dixie 
Power  Company  to  apply  in  the  city  of 
St.  George,  Utah,  are  upheld  by  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  re¬ 
cently  handed  down.  The  court  also 
upholds  the  action  of  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  allowing  the 
city  $9,907  as  a  credit  due  from  the 
power  company  from  the  purchase  of 
the  old  municipal  plant. 

In  St.  George  the  Dixie  Power  Com¬ 
pany  secured  the  municipal  plant,  con¬ 
tracting  to  fuiTiish  the  town  with  elec¬ 
trical  energy  at  a  fixed  sum  for  a 
lengthy  period.  The  company  sought 
relief,  and  special  rates  provided  for  in 
the  contract  were  set  aside.  At  a  re¬ 
hearing  of  the  case  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  found  that  the  special  rates 
allowed  the  city  had  been  a  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  fixing  of  the  purcha.se  price. 
They  found  this  special  consideration  to 


be  $9,907,  and  ordered  the  company  to 
liquidate  the  sum.  From  these  orders 
the  city  appealed. 

The  contention  made  by  the  city  was 
that  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  suspend¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  the  municipality  on  the 
grounds  that  the  legislature  had  sur¬ 
rendered  the  right  of  regulation  to  mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

The  Supreme  Court  points  out  that 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  after 
investigation  found  that  while  the  city 
was  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
lighting  rates  in  the  sale  of  its  plant, 
that  consideration  was  not  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  contract  allowance.  If, 
therefore,  the  commission  had  enforcevl 
the  contract  it  would  have  been  discrim¬ 
inating  against  other  power  usei*s 
served  by  the  company. 

On  the  point  of  upholding  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  its  power  to  fix 
rates  to  be  charged  regardless  of  con¬ 
tract  so  long  as  rates  are  not  arbitrary 
or  discriminatory,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  unanimous.  One  justice,  however, 
withholds  his  concurrence  on  another 
point  in  the  holding  of  the  court,  his 
contention  being  that  the  commission 
was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority  when  it  fixed  the  amount  the 
utility,  in  this  ca.se,  was  required  to  pay 
to  the  city  in  the  nature  of  damages  for 
breach  of  contract,  or  as  additional  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  electric  plant  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  predecessor  of  the  Dixie 
Power  Company.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  making  of  a  new 
contract  between  the  parties  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  property,  and 
questions  the  constitutional  and  legal 
right  of  the  commission  to  adjust  rights 
of  parties  growing  out  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts. 


Three  Successful  Meetings  Held 
by  San  Diego  Club 

Variety  in  education  and  entertain¬ 
ment  were  not  lacking  in  the  first  three 
weekly  meetings  of  the  San  Diego  Elec¬ 
tric  Club  held  in  November.  From  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Japan  on  Nov.  6, 
through  a  musical  entertainment  by  a 
male  quartette  on  Nov.  13,  to  a  talk  on 
a  Community  Chest  drive,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Nov.  20,  the 
San  Diego  club  went  on  toward  a  fes¬ 
tive  Thanksgiving  party  for  Nov.  28. 

W.  A.  Hillebrand,  former  professor  of 
electricity  at  Stanford  University  and 
for  years  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  representative  in  Japan,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  “Electrical  Devel¬ 
opment  in  Japan,  on  Nov.  6.  Hugo 
Kuehmsted  was  chairman  of  this  meet¬ 
ing. 

Roy  Hartwell  as  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day,  on  Nov.  13,  intro- 
(luced  the  Colonial  theater  male  quar¬ 
tette,  which  sang  numerous  “barber 
shop’’  selections  in  hannonic  style.  A 
good  deal  of  amusement  was  occasioned 
by  the  edict  that  tho.se  not  at  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party  be  made  to  pay  fines. 

Lou  Arland,  president  of  the  San 
Diego  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
introduced  by  C.  C.  Clardy,  chaii-man 
of  the  day,  gave  an  interesting  three- 
way  talk  on  Nov.  20.  Mr.  Arland  spoke 
for  the  Community  Chest  drive,  linking 
in  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  latter  meeting  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  regular  monthly  social 
gathering  of  the  club  would  be  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  dance,  given  at  the 
Barn,  at  Gros.smont,  near  .‘san  Diego, 
on  Nov.  28. 


Win^wR  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  above,  are  used  by  the  Southern  Ceilifomia  Edison  Company 
to  aid  in  sellims  securities  of  the  company.  Throuxh  the  efforts  of  its  investment  department  the 
company  has  sold  stock  valued  at  about  iifity-seven  million  dollars  to  fifty-nine  thousand  persons. 
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S.E.D.  Directors  Hold  Meeting 
with  Publicity  Council 

The  concurrent  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  Inc.,  and  the  Advisory 
Publicity  Council,  functioning  for  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development  and 
the  Joint  Committee  for  Business  De¬ 
velopment,  were  held  in  New  York  City, 
on  Nov.  10.  Committee  chairmen  re¬ 
ported  the  activities  of  their  committees 
to  the  Society  directors  and  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  Fan  Motor 
Section  of  the  Associated  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Electrical  Supplies  had  voted  to 
join  the  Society  as  a  group.  The  success 
of  Camp  Cooperation  III  was  told  at 
the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Society. 

The  elimination  of  waste  because  of 
duplication  of  material  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dealer  helps  and  literature  was 
the  outstanding  subject  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Advi.sory  Publicity 
Council.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  men 
in  attendance  that  a  great  amount  of 
money  could  be  saved  if  the  Society 
would  produce  the  general  sales  helps 
and  window  display  material  for  the 
entire  industry.  This  would  relieve  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturers  of  the  work  and 
expense  of  these  details  and  leave  them 
free  to  produce  material  to  emphasize 
their  own  individual  products. 


Install  Cross-Over  Oil  Switches 
on  Big  Creek  Lines 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  has  recently  completed  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  oil  switches  in  the  cross-over 
switching  stations  of  the  220-kv.  Big 
Creek  lines  at  Newhall,  Bailey’s,  Far- 
mersville  and  Citrus  Cove.  By  this  in¬ 
stallation  the  Big  Creek  lines  are  ch- 
vided  into  sections  approximately  35 
miles  long.  One  oil  switch  has  been 
placed  at  each  station,  connecteil  in 
series  with  the  air-bi*eak  cross-oyer 
switches.  The  air-break  sectionalizing 
switches  have  been  kept  in  tV^  servdce 
at  the.se  stations,  however.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  oil  cross-over  switches  and 
air  sectionalizing  switches  permits  aipr 
section  of  the  line  to  be  taken  out  \\nth- 
out  interruption  to  the  service. 

Before  the  change  in  equipment  was 
made,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  long 
section  of  line,  between  oil  switching 
stations,  out  of  service  when  any  mam- 
tenance  work  had  to  be  done  on  the  line. 
As  this  materially  decreased  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  Big  Creek  lines  it  could  only 
be  done  when  the  load  was  light.  With 
the  present  equipment  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  section  out  for  repaira  at  any 
time  and  thus  maintain  the  lines  with 
less  difficulty. 


Yukon  Territory  Will  ^  Served 
by  Wireless  Stations 
The  Canadian  Federal  Government 
has  sent  Major  W.  A.  Steel,  of  the 
Canadian  Signal  Corps,  to  Dawson  City 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  wireless 
stations  at  that  city  and  at  the  Mayo 
silver  camp.  These  two  stations  are  to 
be  finished  this  fall,  and  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  string  of  stations,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Mackenzie  River  in  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  past,  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  Daw'son  City  has  been  main¬ 


tained  by  a  direct  wire,  passing  for  a 
long  distance  through  a  tractless  terri¬ 
tory,  which  necessitated  considerable 
expense  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Mayo 
silver  camp,  w’hich  has  been  growing  in 
importance  year  by  year  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  which  last  year  shipped 
silver-lead  ore  to  the  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  a  quarter  million  dol¬ 
lars,  has  had  no  form  of  telegraphic 
communication. 

At  Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  has 
been  boring  for  oil  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  has  met  with  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  success.  Only  recently,  A.  M. 
McQueen,  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  announced  that  the  company  had 
every  intention  of  continuing  its  explo¬ 
rations.  In  the  past,  this  camp  has 
been  entirely  without  communication 
wth  the  outside  world  for  eight  months 
in  the  year.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season 
to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  station 
at  Fort  Norman  this  year,  but  the  work 
will  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  next  year. 


Southein  California  Edison  Co. 
Records  High  Peak  Load 

The  peak  load  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
foi-nia  Edison  Company  reached  the 
highe.st  point  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  Oct.  17,  when  the  demand 
amounted  to  312,500  kw’.  This  peak  is 
30  per  cent  greater  than  the  kilowatt- 
peak  of  1922.  During  the  month  of 
October  there  were  ten  days  on  which 
the  company’s  peak  load  exceeded 
300,000  kw. 

This  peak  was  due  to  the  facts,  that 
because  of  the  absence  of  fall  rains  the 
irrigation  load  was  still  on,  that  there 
was  an  extra  heavy  railway  load,  that 
the  Edison  company  was  carrying  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  load  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  a  portion  of  the 
load  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power 
Company  and  that  the  lighting  load  at 
this  time  of  year  overlapped  the  rail¬ 
road  load. 

ITie  company  has  announced  that  the 
generated  output  in  kilowatt-hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  months  of  1923  shows 
an  increase  of  28.3  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  of  1922. 


E.  Clarence  Miller  of  the  Miller  Engi¬ 
neering  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
filed  application  with  the  Department 
of  Public  W’orks  at  OljTnpia  for  appro¬ 
priation  of  water  for  a  $1,500,000  hy¬ 
droelectric  pow'er  project,  utilizing 
water  from  the  .south  fork  of  the  Nook- 
sack  in  Skagit  County,  the  plant  to  be 
built  on  the  Skagit  River  near  Lyman. 
Mr.  Miller  states  that  he  is  negotiating 
with  private  interests  who  plan  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  plant  to  serve  Lyman, 
Hamilton,  Concrete,  Sedro- Woolley,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Mount  Vernon  and  other  Skagit 
County  towns.  The  plans  are  to  develop 
approximately  15,000  hp.  and  will  in¬ 
volve  the  con.struction  of  a  5,000-ft. 
cement-lined  tunnel,  a  dam  100  ft.  wide 
and  50  ft.  high. 


The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company 
contemplates  the  installation  of  a 
20,000-kw’.  steam  turbine  at  its  Jordan 
plant,  according  to  S.  R.  Inch,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Con¬ 
.struction  of  this  plant  is  dependent 
upon  the  granting  of  the  right  to  use 
additional  w’ater  from  the  Jordan  River. 


j  Books  and  Bulletins  i 
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PHYSICS  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  ARCHIBALD  BARR.  SIR  JAMES 
ALFREID  EWING  and  CLIFFORD  C. 
PATERSON,  with  a  foreword  by  SIR 
J.  J.  THOMPSON.  69  pases.  Published 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch,  New  York. 

This  volume  contains  the  first  three 
of  a  series  of  lectures,  which  have  been 
e.stablished  by  the  Institute  of  Physics 
on  the  part  played  by  physics  in  various 
industries.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  is  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
the  professional  status  of  the  physicist 
and  to  urge  the  importance  of  phys- 
ice  in  industry.  Consequently,  it  was 
thought  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
that  a  series  of  such  lectures  by  expert^ 
w’ould  be  a  help  to  students  of  physics 
who  intend  to  devote  them.selves  to  in¬ 
dustrial  research  and  would  also  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  those  interested  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  to  industry'. 

As  stated  in  the  foreword — “Discov¬ 
eries  in  physics  apparently  far  remote 
from  practical  application  have  led  to 
the  foundation  of  new  industries,  or 
have  revolutionized  old  ones.  Electro¬ 
magnetic  Induction,  Electrical  Waves, 
Electrons,  Roentgen  Rays,  are  but  a  few' 
among  many  illustrations  of  this.” 

The  three  lectures  in  this  volume  are: 
“Physics  and  Engineering  Science  w'ith 
Special  Reference  to  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering,”  “The  Physicist  in  Engineering 
Practice,”  and  “The  Phy.sicist  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering.” 

In  the  reading  of  these  lectures  one 
is  struck  by  the  fact  that  throughout 
our  industries  the  physicist  and  the 
engineer  are  w'orking  side  by  side  for 
a  better  product  and  to  lower  the  cost 
of  production.  The  application  of  phys¬ 
ics  to  industry  is  w'ell  explained  by 
Pater.son  where  he  states,  “These  un¬ 
certainties  and  mysteries  in  industry' 
must  be  explained.  .  .  .  They  can  only^ 
be  cleai-ed  up  by  knowing  what  are  the 
physical  law's  which  underlie  its  pro¬ 
cesses  and  govern  the  behavior  of  its 
products.  This  know'ledge  must  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  factory'  equipment, 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  thing,  the  property  of  one  or  two 
experts.” 

Another  factor  is  forcefully  brought 
out  through  the  lectures.  The  physicist 
is  ever  the  pioneer  discovering  new'  laws 
and  searching  for  a  new  use  for  the 
knowTi  physical  facts.  As  an  example, 
Barr  says,  “The  existence  and  nature  of 
electrons,  their  pow'er  of  movement  in 
an  electric  field,  their  emission  from  hot 
bodies,  w'ere  physical  di.scoveries  appar¬ 
ently  remote  enough  from  practice,  but 
when  applied  by  one  who  was  both 
physicist  and  engineer  they  gave  us  the 
Fleming  valve,  and  endowed  w'ireless 
telegraphy  w'ith  an  organ  of  perception 
incomparably  more  sensitive  than  it 
possessed  before.” 

To  an  engineer  these  lectures  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  In.stitute  of  Physics  will  see  to  it 
that  a  comprehensive  series  of  such  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  presented. 
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I  Meetings  j 

Ia>s  Anijeles  Electric  Club  Holds 
Ladies’  Day  Meeting 

One  of  the  larg’est  noon  day  meetings 
in  the  histoi*y  of  the  Electric  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  was  held  on  Nov.  19,  when 
the  club  was  host  to  the  ladies  at  one 
of  its  regular  weekly  meetings  at  the 
new  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel. 

The  program  which  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  MacDonald,  Loomer,  Allen  and 
Smith,  in  the  interest  of  the  ladies, 
proved  a  most  attractive  one,  for  over 
four  hundred  members  and  their  wives 
attended  the  noon  day  gathering.  The 
program  was  musical  and  enter^ining 
in  character  and  proved  most  pleasing 
to  the  huge  assemblage. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  occasion 
was  the  “Beauty  Contest”  so  admirably 
conceived  and  planned  by  the  program 
committee  on  four  of  the  unsuspecting 
members  of  the  club.  ITiese  members 
were  previously  nominated  by  a  primary 
ballot  and  at  the  opportune  time,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  gathering — much  to  their 
surprise.  It  was  then  the  ladies’  turn 
to  select  the  handsomest  “gent,”  and  the 
contest  finished  as  follows:  First — F.  E. 
Seaver,  assistant  secretary,  Los  Angeles 
Gas  &  Electric  Corporation;  second — 
,J.  H.  Jamison,  manager,  merchandising 
division,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company;  third — Arthur  L. 
Spring,  manager,  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  department.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  fourth — A.  B.  Vander- 
cook,  sales  manager.  Western  Electric 
Company. 

As  each  winner  was  announced  he 
was  pre.sented  with  a  letter  to  the  char¬ 
ity  committee  of  the  club,  which  had 
been  written  and  signed  by  him  (much 
to  his  surprise  and  chagrin)  and  which 
contained  his  announced  donation  for 
having  been  selected  as  one  of  the  hand¬ 
some.  Their  signatures  were  verified  by 
officers  of  their  respective  firms,  and 
their  donations  duly  recorded.  The  vin- 
ner’s  donation  was  the  lowest  and  the 
fourth  place  winner  the  highest. 

The  full  and  complete  program  in¬ 
cluding  introductions,  prize  contests  and 
entertainment  was  broadcasted  over  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  station.  This  was  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  courtesy  of  “Uncle 
John”  Daggett  of  The  Times,  who  w'as 
present  at  the  meeting;  the  microphone 
in  the  ball  room  of  the  Biltmore  being 
directly  connected  with  KHJ  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  some  eight  blocks  away. 


C.  E.  Skinner  Is  Nominated  for 
Institute  Presidency 

Nominations  for  the  presidency  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  now  include  C.  E.  Skinner,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
addition  to  Farley  Osgoo<l,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  whose  nomination  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Nov.  15,  1923,  issue  of 
the  Joumal  of  Electricity  (p.  351). 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  very  active  in 
Institute  affairs  He  has  been  director 
of  the  research  department  of  the  West¬ 
inghouse  company  for  many  years  and 


was  recently  made  assistant  director  of 
engineering,  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  standardization  both  in  America  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Skinner  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  bom  in  1865,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  has 
been  with  the  Westinghouse  organiza¬ 
tion  ever  since  his  graduation,  and  his 
record  there  is  one  of  continuous  accom- 
pli.shment.  It  was  he  who  organized  the 
re.search  division  in  1906.  Mr.  Skinner 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  and  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  A.I.E.E.  on  the  International 
Electrotechnical  Commission,  having 
been  chairman  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Brussels  meeting  in  1920. 
He  also  has  represented  the  Institute  on 
the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  the  Engineering  Council 
and  the  American  Engineering  Council. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Franklin  In.sti- 
tute,  the  American  Technical  Society 
and  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Re.search  Council  in  1917  and 
1918.  In  Institute  activities  he  has 
ser\'ed  on  the  following  committees: 
Edison  medal,  editing,  education,  elec¬ 
trophysics,  executive,  public  policy,  re¬ 
search,  safety  codes,  standards.  He  was 
a  manager  of  the  In.stitute  in  1915-1919 
and  vice-president  in  1919-1920. 


Los  Angeles  Electric  Club  Adds 
New  Members  to  List 

The  Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
cently  secured  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  new  membei*s  in  a  membership 
drive  which  lasted  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks. 

The  regular  member.ship  committee 
of  the  club,  of  which  Arthur  L.  Spring 
is  the  chairman,  was  augmented  for  the 
duration  of  the  drive,  with  about  forty 
members  of  the  club.  One  issue  of 
“Sparks,”  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
club,  was  devoted  solely  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  plan  as  devi.sed  by 
R.  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  club,  and 
was  immediately  put  into  effect. 

This  appeal  and  the  work  of  those  on 
the  membership  committee  pi-oduced 
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most  excellent  results,  for  on  the  first 
meeting  day  after  the  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced,  this  being  two  weeks,  as  there 
was  no  meeting  on  Armistice  Day  holi¬ 
day,  114  new'  members  had  been  se¬ 
cured;  but  President  Smith  deemed  this 
insufficient  and  continued  the  drive  for 
a  third  week  w’ith  excellent  results,  as 
more  than  fifty  new  members  w-ere 
added  during  the  last  week,  bringing  the 
total  well  over  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mark.  With  this  addition  to  its 
membership  it  gives  the  club  well  over 
600  paid-up  members. 


The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
W'ashington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  its  third 
annual  report  dealing  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  commis.sion.  The  report 
deals  in  detail  with  the  attitude  of  the 
commission  relative  to  hydroelectric  de¬ 
velopment  and  with  .statistics  as  to  ap¬ 
plications  and  pei-mits. 


Illuminating  Engineers  Address 
Rodiy  Mountain  League 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Electrical  Cooperative  League,  on  the 
evening  of  Nov,  7,  A.  B.  Oday,  assistant 
illuminating  engineer  of  the  Edison 
Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  H.  C.  Meredith,  illumi¬ 
nating  engineer  of  the  Ivanhoe  Re¬ 
gent  Metal  Works,  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

Mr.  Oday  spoke  on  “Modern  Illumi¬ 
nation,”  and  in  his  opening  remarks 
stated  that  the  public,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tw’een  good  and  poor  lighting.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry,  he  said,  the  public 
can  be  educated  to  a  proper  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  “The  man  who  pays 
the  bill,  the  consumer,  .should  get  value 
received,  and  he  is  not  getting  it  unless 
he  gets  adequate  illumination,”  declared 
the  speaker,  “and  if  he  doesn’t  get  ade¬ 
quate  illumination  we  are  to  blame.” 

By  means  of  illu.strations  Mr.  Oday 
pointed  the  defects  of  various  types 
of  lighting  equipment  in  the  home,  and 
.show'ed  how  they  could  be  remedied. 
He  cited  the  low  cost  of  lighting  as 
compared  with  other  commodities  in  the 
home. 

Mr.  Oday  discus.sed  store  window- 
lighting,  and  illustrated  by  charts  the 
value  of  high  inten.sity  in  .such  lighting. 
He  also  showetl  by  means  of  charts  the 
results  of  tests  which  indicated  that  a 
w-ell  lighted  window*  attracts  a  ver>' 
large  percentage  more  people  than  a 
poorly  lighted  window*.  Proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  most  effective  window 
lighting  w*as  al.so  show*n  on  charts. 

Mr.  Oday  gave  some  interesting  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  diffusing  light,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  glare,  etc.  Miniature  .show 
w'indow's  were  displayed,  by  means  of 
w'hich  the  speaker  demonstrated  the 
effects  of  proper  and  improper  window- 
lighting,  color  lighting  combinations, 
and  correct  intensity. 

Mr.  Meredith’s  talk  was  largely  a 
di.scussion  of  home  lighting.  He  also 
stressed  the  idea  that  for  everybody  to 
get  the  best  results  the  public  must  be 
educated,  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
that  education  rests  upon  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  electrical  industry.  He 
.stated  that  the  manufacturers  stand 
ready  to  assi.st  more  than  ever  in  this 
w-ork — that  they  have  developed  some- 
w'hat  ahead  of  the  balance  of  the  field, 
and  are  now*  ready  to  supply  the  right 
materials  for  better  illumination. 

Mr.  Meredith  called  attention  to  the 
much  greater  ease  on  the  eyes  in  the 
u.se  of  up-to-date  glassware  in  lighting 
equipment,  demonstrating  many  new* 
ideas  in  shades. 

The  meeting,  w*hich  was  presided  over 
by  A.  J.  Callaway,  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company’s  Salt  Lake 
City  office,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Cooperative 
League,  was  w*ell  attended. 


.At  the  monthly  business  meeting  of 
the  Ogden  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers,  held  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  9,  a  prote.st  against 
replacing  trained  engineers  with  poli¬ 
ticians  was  made.  ITiis  protest  was 
forwarded  to  the  national  organization. 
It  follow-ed  action  of  other  chapters  of 
the  organization  in  protesting  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Arthur  F.  Davis  in  charge  of 
the  Reclamation  Ser\*ice. 
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The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing;  Company  has  recently  put  on 
the  market  a  new  type  of  electric  bake 
oven  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
use  by  restaurants,  cafeterias  and  ho¬ 
tels.  The  new  oven,  which  is  known 
as  the  automatic  sectional-type  electric 
bake  oven,  is  constructed  in  sections, 
each  of  which  is  independent  of  other 
sections  and  is  entirely  automatic.  The 
sections  are  made  in  two  standard  sizes, 
one  with  a  capacity  of  20  and  the  other 
of  60  loaves.  Each  section  is  equipped 
with  motor  operated  snap  switches,  a 
thermometer  and  thermostat  for  con- 
trollinf;  the  oven  temperature.  The 
heating  units,  which  are  entirely  en¬ 
closed,  are  mounted  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  section  and  are  distributed 
so  as  to  give  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  baking  chamber.  New 
sections  can  be  added  at  any  time. 

The  Kilark  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  published 
Page  No.  JB  502,  which  is  a  catalog 
sheet  de.scribing  the  new  radio  fre¬ 
quency  amplifying  transformer  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  recently  published  a 
reprint  from  the  General  Electric 
Review  of  September,  1923,  entitled, 
“Record  Breaking  Current  Collection 
Te.sts.”  The  booklet  describes  the  tests 
made  on  collecting  current  from  over¬ 
head  trolleys  by  means  of  standard 
pantographs,  practically  the  same  as 
are  u.sed  on  the  electrified  sections  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway.  Currents  from  5,000  to  6,000 
amp.  were  collected  during  the  te.sts. 

Conlon  Corporation  of  Cicero, 
111.,  manufacturer  of  the  new  Incom¬ 
parable  Conlon  washer,  announced  the 
appointment  of  C.  G.  Flatt  as  Rocky 
Mountain  representative,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Denver,  Colo.  Mr.  Flatt 
was  formerly  a  salesman  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  and  more  recently  has 
been  associated  with  Alex  Hibbard,  Inc., 
Denver. 

Edgar  N.  Dollin,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
type  of  die-casting  machine.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  claims  that  this  is  the  first 
die-ca.sting  machine  that  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  public. 

The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
recently  published  Bulletins  No.  1042-D 
and  1045-A.  The  former  bulletin  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  company’s  line  of  auto¬ 
matic  fompen.sators  for  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  squirrel-cage  motors.  The  bulletin 
is  accompanied  by  a  net  price  sheet. 
Bulletin  No.  1045-D  contains  matter  in 
connection  with  the  company’s  Type  NC 
squirrel-cage  induction  motors.  The 
bulletin  supersedes  No.  1045  which  was 
published  in  September,  1922. 

Western  Electric  Company,  New 
York,  has  announced  a  new  model  of 
electric  wa.shing  machine  for  home  use. 
All  mechanism  is  concealed  in  a  case  of 
attractive  design,  controls  are  easily 
reached  from  any  po.sition  and  the  all- 
metal  swinging  wringer  locks  in  five 
positions. 


The  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills  (of  Cali¬ 
fornia)  have  moved  their  general  offices 
to  their  new  six-story  office  building  at 
345-353  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Their  mills  are  at  Pittsburg, 
Calif.,  and  they  have  sales  offices  in 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
They  manufacture  the  “Skookum’’  brand 
of  piston  rod  packing,  also  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  hose  and  belting. 

The  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  is  now  marketing  a  single 
deck  electric  bake  oven  designed  for  use 
by  small  delicatessens  and  restaurants. 
The  oven  has  a  capacity  of  20  one- 
pound  loaves  of  bread  and  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that,  if  increased  business  neces¬ 
sitates,  a  top  deck  may  be  added  to  the 
oven.  Heating  elements  in  the  oven  are 
located  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
compartment  and  are  insulated  against 
heat  radiation. 

The  .Scheeline  Manufacturing  (Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Franci.sco,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  branch  office  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  Metropolitan  Building 
with  J.  R.  McCormack  in  charge. 


This  individual  may  smile  and  still  be  a  villain, 
for  in  former  days  many  a  pirate  met  his  death 
aboard  this  ship  and  in  this  encasement  wherein 
now  stands  Glenn  E.  Arboftaat,  manager  of  the 
Newbery  Electric  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles. 
Anyhow,  it  was  a  hot  day  over  at  Catalina 
Island  and  Glenn  is  perhaps  thinking  of  what 
he  sees  in  the  distance  bathing  in  the  surf. 


Harvey  Hubhell,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  just  brought  out  a  new  pull 
.socket  with  detachable  hickey  for  candle 
fixtures.  The  terminals  are  .so  located 
as  to  be  easily  accessible,  permitting 
quick  attachment.  The  detachable  hickey 
may  be  easily  removed  and  wiring  is 
made  easy  by  large  binding  .screws  and 
deep  raceways,  both  of  which  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  socket.  Chain  is  equipped 
with  detachable  acorn,  permitting  it 
to  be  dropped  through  a  nole  in  the 
boheche  if  so  desired. 

The  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  new  and  instinctive  booklet. 
This  booklet  contains  considerable  valu¬ 
able  data  relative  to  motors  and  wdll  be 
furnished  free  on  request  to  the  factory. 


Locke  Insulator  Corporation,  Victor, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  is.sue<l  an  attractive  new 
catalog — No.  25,  Bulletin  No.  2 — which 
deals  with  Locke  suspension  insulators, 
clamps  and  attachments.  This  catalog 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  central  sta¬ 
tion  and  construction  engineer  and  will 
be  furnished  upon  request  to  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

The  Western  Insulex  Company,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  announces  the  formation  of 
a  marketing  organization  for  their 
products  under  the  name  of  We.stem 
Insulex  Sales  Company.  The  new’  com¬ 
pany  has  offices  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Rialto  Building,  Mission  and  New 
Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  has  extensive  display  and 
sales  facilities  at  that  location. 

NePage,  McKenny  Company,  Armour 
Building,  Seattle,  received  the  electrical 
w’iring  contract  in  the  proposed  Temple 
De  Hii-sch  to  be  built  in  Seattle  at  a 
cost  of  $115,000. 

The  Sumner  Electric  Company,  Sedro 
Woolley,  Wa.sh.,  has  received  contract 
for  furnishing  and  installing  electric 
fixtures  in  the  new  $160,000  Union  High 
School  building  at  Sedro  Woolley. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  just  issued  a 
new  list  of  appliances  inspected  for  haz¬ 
ard,  and  has  also  issuetl  the  late.st  sup¬ 
plement  on  inspected  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  These  lists  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  of  the  Pacific,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
or  from  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Undenv'riters,  207  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

George  W.  Wood  has  opened  a  new- 
electric  shop  in  the  Gem  State  Building 
at  American  Falls,  Ida.  He  will  do  a 
general  retail  electrical  contracting  and 
supply  bu.sines.s. 

The  Benjamin  Electrical  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  has  announce<l  a  .second 
prize  contest  for  window  displays  fea¬ 
turing  its  tw’o-way  plugs.  Foui*teen 
prizes,  ranging  from  $100  down  to  $10 
each  are  offered  and  free  window’  trim 
material  is  supplied  on  request. 

The  Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  out 
a  new’  type  of  terminal  for  large  size 
resistor  units.  The  teiminal  connection 
may  be  made  simply  by  means  of  a 
w’rench  and  permits  of  soldering  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  entire  resi.stance  is  enclosed 
in  vitreous  enamel,  giving  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  against  electrical,  mechanical  or 
chemical  disintegration. 

William  Gainschow  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.,  has  just  issued  a  new-  hand 
book  on  gears  and  speed  tran.sfoimers. 
The  book  is  combined  with  its  catalog 
No.  100  and  contains  complete  infoi-ma- 
tion  relative  to  the  design  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  gears  of  all  sorts  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  and  also  has  considerable  addi¬ 
tional  engineering  data.  This  book  will 
be  fui-nished  to  manufacturing  execu¬ 
tives  upon  request. 

H.  B.  Squires  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers'  agents  w  ith  offices  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  have  ju.st  taken 
new’  quarters  for  their  Los  Angeles 
branch.  A  ten-year  lease  has  been  se¬ 
cured  on  the  entire  building  at  Boyd 
and  Wall  Streets  and  occupancy  w’ill 
begin  at  once.  Mr.  Squires  has  recently 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  take  charge  of 
the  southern  office. 
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Dean  I).  Clark,  tx’easurer  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Electrical  Cooperative  League,  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  telephone  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 


DEAN  D.  CLARK 


Early  in  1905  when  it  was  necessary  to 
solicit  farmers  as  subscribers,  Mr.  Clark 
covered  the  rural  sections  as  state  con¬ 
tract  agent  of  the  old  Colorado  Tele¬ 
phone  Company.  He  was  later  made  a 
special  agent  of  the  company  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Delta,  Colo.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  division  commercial  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  district 
of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  and  remained  there 
until  March,  1920,  when  he  returned  to 
Denver  as  commercial  manager  of  the 
company  in  that  city.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Lions’  Club,  Denver  Athletic 
Club,  and  the  Denver  Civic  &  Conuner- 
cial  Association.  He  served  on  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Electrical  League 
last  year  for  the  first  time  and  when 
the  new  fiscal  year  of  that  organization 
started  July  1  was  unanimously  elected 
ti'easurer. 

Albert  P.  Wanner  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  K.  I.  Dazey,  distributor  of 
Commercial  electric  trucks  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Mr.  Wanner  was  for  some  time 
traffic  agent  of  the  Key  System  and  was 
later  in  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Spreckels  companies.  He  comes  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  San  Diego  Electric 
Railway  Company. 

G.  Ernest  Hill,  formerly  salesman  for 
The  Electric  Corporation  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif,,  has  recently  been  ap- 
|)ointed  stores  manager  of  The  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliance  Shop,  electrical  retail 
dealers  of  Los  Angeles. 

J.  E.  Hobrecht,  of  the  J.  E.  Hobrecht 
Company,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  San  Francisco  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  holiday  busines.s. 

W.  R.  Edwards,  fonnerly  manager  of 
the  land  department.  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Oakland  office  of  that  company.  H.  M. 
Jemeny  of  the  sales  depai-tment,  Los 
Angeles  office,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Edwards. 


J.  E.  Yates,  electrical  engineer  of 
Portland,  has  made  an  inspection  of  the 
plant  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Light  & 
Pow’er  Company  and  states  that  the 
35-mile  transmission  line  running  from 
Olive  Lake,  near  the  Fremont  plant,  to 
the  Rock  Creek  generating  plant  is  con¬ 
structed  over  some  of  the  roughest 
mountain  coimtry  through  which  trans¬ 
mission  lines  have  been  constructed  in 
the  West.  This  line  has  been  built  for 
17  years. 

George  W^.  Duncan,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Leland  &  Haley,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
has  left  that  firm  to  form  a  partnership 
with  Albert  A.  Coddington.  The  new 
finn  will  be  knowm  as  Coddington  & 
Duncan  and  will  act  as  consulting  me¬ 
chanical  engineers  with  offices  at  547 
Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

C.  E.  Louis,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  connected  with  various 
electrical  retail  stores,  as  stores  man¬ 
ager,  has  recently  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  The  Electric  Corporation,  elec¬ 
trical  jobbers  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the 
capacity  of  appliance  salesman.  Mr. 
Louis  was  for  a  number  of  years  store 
manager  of  the  H.  L.  Miller  Company, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  made  a  reputation 
in  the  efficient  handling  of  the  retail 
trade  and  for  his  window’  displays  and 
store  arrangement. 

Charles  L.  Sumner,  for  some  time 
with  Alexander  &  Lavenson  Electrical 
Supply  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  later  with  the  Edward  Jones  Hard¬ 
ware  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  sales  force  of  the 
Trumbull  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  will  travel  the  eleven 
western  states. 

J.  Le  Roy  Haley,  of  the  Tomboy  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Smuggler,  Colo.,  has 
resigned  his  position  with  that  company 
to  become  operating  engineer  for  the 
Durango  Steam  Plant  of  the  Western 
Colorado  Pow’er  Company  at  Durango, 
Colo. 

R.  G.  Chamberlain,  district  manager, 
of  the  Hurley  Machine  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  is  in  Spokane,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpo.se  of  cooperating  in  the 
campaign  now  being  conducted  by  The 
Washingi;on  Water  Power  Company  in 
the  sale  of  Thor  wa.shing  machines  and 
of  the  new  “Hurley  superior  oscillator.” 
He  states  that  general  conditions  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
five  years  and  on  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  already  obtained,  predicts  that  the 
success  of  this,  the  Ixiggest  campaign 
ever  organized  by  The  Wa.shington 
Water  Pow’er  Company  on  W’a.shing  ma¬ 
chines  is  assured. 

Col.  W.  J.  Barden,  engineers  corps. 
United  States  Army,  was  the  honor 
guest  and  principal  speaker  at  a  recent 
joint  meeting  of  the  Seattle  .section, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  the  American  Society  of  Military 
Engineers,  at  the  Engineers’  Club, 
Seattle.  Col.  Barden  spoke  on  “The 
Muscle  Shoals  Power  Development,” 
drawing  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  three  years  in  which  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  power  develop¬ 
ment. 

C.  H.  Snow  and  E.  G.  Pendleton,  of 
the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  were  visitors  in  San  Diego 
Nov.  20,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
Electric  Club  of  that  city  by  G.  H.  P. 
Dellman,  lighting  r.ales  engineer  for  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company. 


W'.  H.  Hodge,  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  H.  M.  Byllesbjr 
Engineering  and  Management  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  a  recent  visitor  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  During  his  stay  he 
visited  the  various  projects  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  including  the  new’  El  Doiado  de¬ 
velopment. 

H.  D.  Randall  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  J.  P.  Sprunt,  Jr.,  of  the 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  R.  G.  Gentry  and  F.  F. 
McCammon  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colorado,  w’ere  among  the 
Denver  men  attending  the  national  com¬ 
mercial  section  meeting  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Nov.  21  and  22. 

Edward  W.  Moore,  vice-president  of 
the  Federal  Electi*ic  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  office  of  that 
company,  succeeding  Tracey  Simpson 
w’ho  resigned  recently. 

James  D.  Sparks,  Seattle  agent  for 
Universal  electric  appliances,  is  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  in 
connection  w’ith  general  sales  matters. 
He  finds  that  the  new’  appliances 
brought  out  this  year,  including  round 
w’affle  irons,  oven  toa.sters,  griddles  and 
percolators  are  meeting  with  a  cordial 
reception,  and  that  prospects  for  a  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  year  are  splendid. 

C.  Kirk  Hillman,  electrical  supply 
dealer  of  Seattle,  Wa.sh.,  has  secured 
the  corner  of  First  Avenue  South  and 
Hanford  Street,  as  a  permanent  home 
for  his  business.  Mr.  Hillman  is  erect¬ 
ing  a  building,  to  be  used  as  a  sales¬ 
room  and  w’ai'ehouse,  w’hich  will  give 
him  24,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  as 
compared  with  3,000  square  feet  in  his 
old  quarters. 

S.  H.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Electrical  As.sociation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  ju.st  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coa.st  i*epre.sentative  for  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  had  long  experience  and  con¬ 
tact  with  the  electrical  trade  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast,  having  been  for 
several  years  general  manager  of  the 


Electric  Railway  &  Manufacturers’  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Early  in  1920  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  As¬ 
sociation,  W’hich  position  he  still  holds. 
His  new’  work  w’ill  be  carried  on  con¬ 
currently  with  other  association  work. 
The  Society  for  Electrical  Development 
has  taken  offices  in  the  Rialto  Building 
adjoining  those  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
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H.  E.  Sherman,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager,  Illinois  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  H.  C.  Rice,  appliance  sales  agent 
and  Will  H.  Fischer,  manager,  depart¬ 
ment  of  greater  service.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company,  and  J.  H.  Jam¬ 
ison,  manager  merchandising  division, 
W'estinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  were  among  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  electrical  men  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  commercial  section. 
Rocky  Mountain  Division,  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Halford  Erickson,  president  of  the 
Coa.st  Valleys  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
is  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Pacific  Coa.st 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  that 
company  by  the  H.  M.  Byllesby  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Management  Corporation. 

E.  R.  Nash,  of  the  Nash  Electric  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  Monterey,  Calif.,  was  re¬ 
cently  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Nash 
made  the  trip  in  connection  with  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Christmas  season. 

A.  G.  Wishon,  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  was  recently  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  few  days. 

J.  C.  Manley,  city  engineer  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  has  resigned  from  that  position 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  E.  Put¬ 
nam,  who  has  been  construction  engin- 
neer  in  the  city  service  since  1921. 

R.  C.  Smith,  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  Joumal  of  Electricity,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  resigpied  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pelton 
Water  W'heel  Company.  He  will  have 
headquarters  at  the  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  factoiy  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Smith  attended  school  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  class  of  1916,  specializing 
in  electrical  engineering.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  he  joined  the  Air 
Seiwice  and  was  attached  to  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Bureau,  doing  particularly  nota¬ 
ble  work  in  aerial  photography.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  joined  the  force  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  and  was  for  some  time  manager 
of  the  field  photo  service  of  that  com¬ 


pany.  In  1920  he  was  transferred  to 
San  Francisco  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  His  con¬ 
tact  with  the  entire  electrical  and  engi¬ 
neering  trade  of  the  West  has  been  very 
e.xtensive  and  he  has  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  administrative  and  executive 
personnel.  Mr.  Smith  carries  to  his 
new  work  an  exceptionally  extensive 
advertising  experience. 


W.  R.  Lyall,  Pacific  Coast  represent- 
ativ'e  of  the  D.  &  W.  Fuse  Company, 
San  Franci.sco,  and  N.  Levinson,  Pacific 
district  radio  speciali.st  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  of  San  Francisco,  are 
recent  Los  Angeles  visitors. 

C.  A.  Rylander,  of  Fobes  Supply 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  lamp  de¬ 
partment  of  that  company. 

K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  district  manager, 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  just 
recently  retunied  from  a  six  weeks’ 
eastern  trip  where  he  went  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  district  man¬ 
agers  of  his  company.  While  in  the 
East,  Mr.  Van  Kuran  visited  the  various 
factories  of  the  company  and  reports 
excellent  business  conditions  prevailing. 

E.  R.  Northmore,  superintendent  of 
distribution,  Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
has  been  called  to  Mexico  City  owing 
to  the  sudden  illness  of  his  daughter 
who  is  visiting  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  Mexican  city. 

R.  C.  W.  Libbey,  western  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Simplex  Electric  Heating 
Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Franci.sco,  Calif.,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  .sympathy  of  his  many 
friends  on  account  of  a  serious  accident 
which  occurred  to  him  recently.  While 
conducting  a  feature  display  of  the 
mammoth  Sunbowl  heater  mounted  on 
an  electric  truck  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  and  break  a  collar  bone.  The 
accident  was  very  painful  and  will  re¬ 
sult  in  di.'-ablement  for  about  six 
weeks. 

Frank  E.  Watts,  nationally  known 
figure  in  the  electrical  indu.stry,  has 
joined  the  organization  of  The  Apex 
Electrical  Distributing  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  publicity.  For  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Watts  has 
been  identified  with  the  Gage  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  New  York,  first  as 
assistant  to  the  president  and  later  as 
editor  of  Electrical  Record  and  editorial 
director  of  the  Spanish  publication, 
Electricidad  en  America.  He  has  for 
ten  years  made  a  special  study  of  the 
economics  of  di.stribution.  In  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Apex  company  the 
work  of  Mr.  Watts  will  be  of  a  national 
character,  as  heretofore,  and  he  will 
continue  to  be  closely  identified  with  the 
entire  electrical  indu.stry. 

O.  F.  Felix,  secretary  of  the  National 
Metal  Molding  Company,  Pitt.sburgh, 
Pa.,  was  in  Denver,  Colo.,  recently  on 
his  return  from  San  Francisco  and 
other  Coa.st  cities. 

George  Williams,  repre.sentative  of 
the  “1900”  Wa.sher  Company  with  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado 
for  several  years,  has  been  tran.sferred 
to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  sales 
of  his  company  in  the  middle  West. 
With  his  leaving  Denver  the  resale  plan 
of  the  “1900”  Company  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  Walter  McCourt  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  laundry  eauipment 
sales  for  the  Public  Service  Company 
in  Denver. 

A.  I).  (Dent)  Slaughter,  of  the  Allied 
Industries,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
is  on  an  extended  trip  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  the  Northwest.  He  will  return  to 
San  Frencisco  about  Dec.  1. 

A.  R.  Small  has  been  elected  first 
vice-president  of  the  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 


R.  C.  .SMITH 


W.  M.  Shepard,  recently  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Northwest 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Association, 
is  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the 
electrical  utility  field  of  the  northern 
Pacific  Coast  .section.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1904  and  then  spent  about  a 
year  with  the  Knoxville  and  Northeni 
Railroad.  In  1905  he  joined  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  was  later  trans- 


W'.  M.  SHEPARD 


ferred  to  San  Francisco  by  that  com¬ 
pany.  In  1916  he  joined  the  force  of 
the  California  Oregon  Power  Company 
as  commercial  agent  and  in  1918  be¬ 
came  general  agent  of  that  company. 
Early  in  1923  he  was  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  agent  of  the  company. 
He  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  workers  for  electrical  development 
and  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  planning  of  interconnected  systems. 

R.  W.  Gorham  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  Altorfer 
Brothers  Company,  Peoria,  Ill.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  A.B.C.  line  of  w'ashing 
machines  and  ironers.  The  appointment 
became  effective  Nov.  1. 

Gordon  W.  Hamilton,  power  sales 
engineer,  Westinghou.se  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  recently  returned  from 
Jereme,  Ariz.,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
sale  of  a  large  turbine  to  the  United 
Verde  Mining  Company. 

P.  E.  Cook,  chief  engineer,  and  W.  F. 
Parker,  sales  manager,  of  the  Packard 
Electric  Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  are 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  making  an  analysis 
of  business  conditions. 

W.  I.  Powell,  formerly  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Electric  Supply  Company,  San 
Franci.sco,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed 
salesman  for  Fobes  Supply  Company, 
San  Franci.sco.  He  will  cover  the  ter¬ 
ritory  north  of  Sacramento  to  the  Ore¬ 
gon  line  and  al.so  will  work  in  Nevada. 

A.  R.  F'ierce,  proprietor  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  ju.st  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  to  Youngstown,  Ohio.,  and 
other  eastern  cities.  He  visited  several 
equipment  factories  and  reports  notable 
business  activity  throughout  the  East. 

W.  H.  Carter,  of  the  Russell  Electric 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  manufacturers 
of  Hold  Heet  appliances,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  company  and  will  cover  the 
eleven  western  .states  for  the  firm. 
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San  Francisco 

Retail  trade  is  especially  active  and 
general  conditions  continue  to  show 
steady  improvement.  Agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  are  benefiting  from  crop  returns 
and  country  loans  are  rapidly  being 
liquidated.  Increased  buying  power  also 
is  evident. 

Exports  to  the  Orient  have  materially 
increased  but  European  buying  has 
shown  somewhat  of  a  decline,  particu¬ 
larly  on  fruits  and  foodstuffs.  Mexican 
and  Latin  American  business  is  im¬ 
proving. 

Building  still  continues  with  possible 
e\idences  of  slightly  diminished  future 
volurfte. 

Electrical  supplies  and  appliances  are 
in  increasing  demand  and  jobbers  re¬ 
port  satisfactory  conditions  prevailing. 
Appliance  sales  bid  fair  to  break  all 
merchandising  records. 

Banks  report  extremely  favorable  I’e- 
serves  and  optimistic  conditions. 


Los  Anj^eles 

Business  continues  goml  for  electrical 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  continued  building  and  ex¬ 
pansion  program  under  way. 

Wholesalers  of  electrical  appliances 
report  excellent  business  during  the 
past  few  weeks  on  account  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  by  dealers  of  the  Christmas  trade. 

Electrical  retail  sales  showed  a  slight 
decrea.se,  however,  this  condition  is  not 
expected  to  continue  much  longer  and  a 
large  volume  of  retail  sales  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected. 

Los  Angeles  continued  to  break  all 
records  in  building,  bank  clearing,  postal 
receipts  and  in  imports  and  exports; 
all  of  which  augfurs  well  for  continued 
pro.sperity.  October  showed  an  increase 
of  over  fifteen  per  cent  in  postal  re¬ 
ceipts,  while  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
November,  building  showed  an  increase 
of  thirty  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
last  year,  while  bank  clearings  increased 
thirty-two  per  cent  for  the  .same  period. 


Portland 

General  business  in  Portland  is  in 
a  very  healthy  condition.  The  longest 
summer  in  over  twenty  years  has 
greatly  helped  outside  activities,  and 
labor  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  em¬ 
ployment.  Crops  are  all  in  and  better 
than  average.  Central  .stations  are  in- 
crea.sing  loads,  the  output  in  Portland 
being  15  per  cent  above  a  year  ago. 

Building  permits  for  October  totaled 
$2,566,335,  69  per  cent  over  October, 
1922,  and  8  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
month  of  this  year. 

Total  exports  from  the  Port  of  Port¬ 
land  for  October  were  $8,129,221.  The 
demand  for  cargo  space  to  the  Orient 
is  greater  now  than  at  any  time  during 
the  last  three  years.  Vessels  out  of 
Portland  are  booked  eight  weeks  to  four 
months  in  advance. 

Lumber  is  one  of  the  principal  com¬ 
modities  causing  the  heavy  traffic.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  mills  is  now  given  as  27 
per  cent  above  normal  and  the  cut  so 


far  this  year  20  per  cent  above  that  of 
one  year  ago.  Lumber  men  are  looking 
forward  to  continued  prosperity  in  1924 
with  Japanese  markets  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part. 


Seattle 

Generally  improved  business  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  in  and  about  Seattle.  The 
increase  noted  varies  from  10  per  cent 
in  some  lines  to  as  high  as  60  per  cent 
in  others,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Collec¬ 
tions  in  all  lines  have  been  favorable. 

No  indication  of  slackening  in  build¬ 
ing  con.struction  in  Seattle  is  noted  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  particularly  in  residence 
construction.  Permits  for  several  large 
apartment  houses  have  been  granted. 

Lumber  production  is  maintained  at 
about  20  per  cent  over  notTnal,  with 
more  than  half  of  the  new  business 
booked  for  water  delivery.  Production 
thus  far  this  year  in  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  has  been  31  per  cent  greater  than 
1920,  the  pi-evious  record  year.  Heavy 
orders  of  lumber  from  Japan  are  inter- 
e.sting  Northwest  manufacturers. 

Electrical  jobbers  in  Seattle  report 
good  business,  with  every  indication  of 
continuing  through  the  holiday  sea.son. 
Sales  to  central  stations  throughout 
P^iget  Sound  district  for  power  plant, 
extensions,  unfinished  telephone  con¬ 
.struction,  and  manufacturing,  have  been 
heavy.  Household  devices  are  moving 
readily,  particularly  electric  ranges  and 
wa.shing  machines,  and  indications  are 
that  these  will  be  popular  holiday  gifts. 
Prices  on  standard  materials  are  hold¬ 
ing,  with  minor  changes  in  price  on 
specialties. 


Spokane 

Local  manufacturers  of  wood  products 
are  running  at  good  output,  though  one 
box  factory  has  shut  down,  due  to  a 
temporary  .slump  in  its  business.  The 
Hedlund  Box  &  Lumber  Company  re¬ 
ports  orders  for  its  box  factory  for 
twelve  months  ahead,  and  60  days’ 
orders  for  frames  and  sash.  This  com¬ 
pany  operates  its  own  mills  in  north- 
ea.stern  Washington,  and  also  produces 
poles. 

Records  in  crops  continue  to  be  re¬ 
ported.  Spokane  County  has  produced 
this  season  700,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  400,000  bu.shels  of  seed  peas,  both 
setting  new  marks. 

The  Spokane  packing  business  has 
felt  the  general  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Hog  raising  has  shown  a  marked 
increase  this  year  over  last.  In  1922, 
80  per  cent  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  in 
Spokane  were  from  points  east  of  the 
Rockies,  while  the  amount  this  year 
was  56  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
percentage  for  September  and  October, 
1922,  was  76.6  per  cent,  while  for  the 
.same  months  this  year  it  was  23.8  per 
cent.  Local  stock  raisers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  abnormal  “com  hog” 
ratio  that  has  p»-evailed  this  year,  util¬ 
izing  cheap  feed.  One  packer  points 
out  that  the  hog  market  is  a  barometer 


for  the  whole  industry,  and  that  on  this 
basis,  conditions  in  the  other  branches 
of  stock  raising  are  likewise  improved. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Hecla  Mine 
buildings  at  Burke,  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  May,  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  and  operations  will  probably  be 
resumed  early  in  the  year. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany  reports  an  increase  of  $321,277  in 
gross  revenues  for  the  first  9  months 
in  1923,  as  compared  with  the  .same 
period  in  1922.  This  increase  is  approx¬ 
imately  9  per  cent  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  reflection  of  the  improvement 
in  business  conditions  in  this  territory. 


Denver 

Fall  buying  is  increasing  but  caution 
and  conservatism  apparently  govern 
purchasing.  Preliminary  indications  are 
for  brisk  holiday  trade.  Slow  collec¬ 
tions  are  reported  but  credit  conditions 
have  not  been  impaired.  There  is  a 
renewal  of  dwelling  con.struction,  a 
larger  number  of  residence  building 
permits  having  been  taken  out  during 
the  past  fortnight  than  for  any  similar 
period  in  several  months.  Denver  was 
the  nineteenth  city  in  the  United  States 
in  the  value  of  building  permits  issued 
in  October. 

Jobbers  report  prompt  shipments 
from  ea.stem  factories  with  stocks  in 
splendid  condition.  A  number  of  large 
wire  orders  have  been  i*ecorded  re¬ 
cently. 

Labor  conditions  are  fairly  stable. 
Un.skilled  labor  is  being  released  grad¬ 
ually  while  clerical  workers  are  in  ex¬ 
cess.  Reports  from  the  metal  and  coal 
mining  regions  indicate  a  maximum  of 
development. 

Financial  conditions  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  in  the  first  payments  made  on 
beets  delivered  for  the  present  sugar 
campaign,  amounting  to  over  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 


Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City  finances  and  those  of 
surrounding  cities  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  .same  tendency  is  re¬ 
flected  in  rural  districts.  Demands  for 
loans  are  exceptionally  light. 

During  November  approximately 
$5,000,000  was  paid  to  Utah  and  Idaho 
sugar  beet  fanners.  This  is  the  first 
substantial  payment  of  the  $12,300,000 
to  Utah  and  Idaho  farmers  for  the 
1923  crop. 

There  is  plenty  of  employment  for 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Indus¬ 
trial  plants  are  practically  all  on  full 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  metal 
prices,  the  mining  industry  does  not 
seem  to  be  seriously  affected,  and  is 
providing  steady  work  for  the  average 
number  of  men  employed  in  mining. 
For  the  third  quarter  of  1923  the  Utah 
Copper  Company’s  output  was  ma¬ 
terially  increased  over  the  preceding 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Salt  Lake  City  building  is  still  active 
and  will  continue  so  until  bad  weather 
sets  in. 

Jobbers  report  a  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  business,  which  is  also  true  of 
retail  business  in  general.  The  idea  of 
electrical  Chri.stmas  gifts  is  being  in¬ 
tensively  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  a  good  holiday  trade  is 
anticipated  by  the  electrical  dealers. 


